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POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal. 
THE EARTH'S SOB. 


BY MAIFORI. 








There's an hour in the day, 
I ask my heart, when all at last alone, 
If we love in the same true, tender way,— 
And only a moan I hear, only a moan! 
Is the cry my love's, or mine? 
Dear God, on both look down! in pity bear. 
We are wiser and sadder for the time 
We have walked as one, as one alone, I fear. 
I wondered, when a boy, 
How three could one to man appear; 
But two in one—and two without alloy, 
Greater the mystery grows from year to year. 
ome 
For the Woman's Journal. 


THE INVALID’S PRAYER. 





BY JES&IE GOODWIN JOHNSON. 


bad Come Patience, come, and be my guest, 


Great ie my need of thee. In days 
When tired hand and brain mus' rest; 
When feebleness my footsteps stays, 
Be thou with me! 


In wakefo) nights, when I with pain 
And darkness solemn watches keep, 
While bitter longing—still in vain— 
For healing strength that comes with sleep, 
Watch thou with me! 


Come bring the quiet that is born 
Of thy calm power. Lend the light 
Of thy clear eye. Until the morn 
Of health and action ends my night, 
Stay thou with me. 


Stay thon with me, that I may learn 
That oft to feeble times remair 
The lescons stronger days might spurn, 
To hope through dull delay and pain 
To wait with thee! 
Springfield, Vt. 


THE SUCCESSION OF REFORMS. 


The meeting «af old abolitionists held on 
Monday last, upon the anniversary of the 
celebrated ‘‘Garrison mob,” brings naturally 
to our minds the manner in which reforms 
succeed one another; and raises the ques- 
tion who are the residuary legatees, if any, 
of the great anti-slavery movement. That 
Was an agitation so simple, so momentous, 
30 hotly contested and finally so triumphant, 
that all other agitations would like to claim 
‘ts mantle. Wecannotspare the memory of 
its great moral stimulus, and yet there is also 
danger in such memories. Notwo reforms 
are alike in their conditions. The old adage 
that ‘‘no metaphor walks upon four legs” — 
that is, that no argument from comparison 
is ever completely and exactly available—is 
just as true of historical comparisons; and 
‘thus we may find both good and harm in 
‘he uses habitually made of the anti-slave-. 
ty history. 

The good lies in its clear triumph of right, 
and farthermore in the peculiar disinterest- 
edness of the reform. It was this which, 
a the opinion of the noble-minded Earl of 
Carlisle, made it ‘‘unparalleled in the history 
of ancient and modern heroism.” For many 
years it brought no man anything but sacri- 
‘ees. Even this did not make it absolutely 
pure; the mere love of notoriety sometimes 
makes active reformers out of very little 
men, in the best of causes; but never a re- 
‘orm, I suspect, had in its early years so lit- 
‘le of this alloy. Moreover, with few con- 
‘ipicuous exceptions, its advocates were con- 
‘ending for men of another race, against 
heir own race; for the alleged inferior 
*Zainst the superior. As the tide turned, 

















fame and honor came slowly to those who 
had fought this unselfish battle; as the tide 
turned, it came to be for the interest of 
many men to call themselves abolitionists; 
and during these last years, ‘‘the cause of 
the negro” has been too often the rallying 
cry of the merest demagogues. But noth- 
ing can take out of history the disinterest- 
edness of the early anti-slavery movement. 
Its jealousies and discussions—the long 
years during which it was subdivided into 
hostile camps, and men who would equally 
have died for ‘‘the cause” were not on speak- 
ing terms with one another—all these things 
are now nearly forgotten; the pure and no- 
ble record remains. 

In view of that record, it is inevitable 
that every reform should wish to share the 
assimilated honors of the anti-slavery tra- 
dition. I have seen those heroic memories 
invoked in an address d-livered before an 
association of liquor-dealers to support their 
cause. In England I received a letter call- 
ing upon me tointerest myself ina move- 
ment which the writer regarded as the lineal 
successor of the anti-slavery movement; it 
turned out to be a society to resist compul- 
sory vaccination. We must set aside the 
mere claim of succession as not ia itself con- 
clusive. Any agitation, even the most con- 
servative, may call itself a reform in some 
sense, as the Napoleonists in France claimed 
that theirempire was. And if every reform 
claims to have entered upon the exclusive 
inheritance of the anti-slavery movement, 
the multitude of voices will make each oth- 
er dumb. 

This will lead us to the discovery, at last, 
that every ‘‘reform” must be judged by it- 
self; and that they can borrow from one an- 
other only the spirit of self-devotion, the 
habit of hopefulness and a few hints as to 
method. The same qualities that made the 
Anti-Slavery reform a priceless model, at 
some points, made it a very dangerous one 
in certain other respects. Though it dealt 
with facts so enormous, it was yet the simp- 
lest of all refurms in its principle. It was 
really a retrospective reform; not solving a 
new problem of the age, so much as remov- 
ing an anachronism, which had lingered be- 
yond its age. It was surgical, not medical 
treatment that was needed; like the removal 
of asplinter ora bullet, after which the 
system heals itself; as compared with deep 
and mysterious diseases, which demand 
watching, study, and careful treatment. 
Questions of labor, for instance, seem to me 
more momentous than even the slavery ques- 
tion itself; and for that very reason they are 
far more difficult; they are still in the period 
of preliminary investigation; the careful 
diagnosis is not yet made. Under these cir- 
cumstances, with no two physicians agreed 
as to the precise seat of the trouble, it seems 
to me a great mistake to go at the patient, 
knife in hand, and insist on performing a 
surgical operation, merely because the oper- 
ator has successfully extracteda bullet from 
some other patient, an hour ago. And yet 
this seems to me precisely what some of the 
very ablest of the abolitionists are now doing, 
whenever they open their lips on labor ques- 
tions or on questions of the currency. 

The anti-slavery movement all turned on 
one very simple question,—Can man right- 
fully hold man as his chattel? This being 
once decided in the négative, all else fol- 
lowed of course. Basing all upon this, the 
abolitionists were justified in chiding, ap- 
pealing, denouncing,—in assuming the atti- 
tude of something like infallibility, on a 
main question so simple. To carry the 
same habit of mind into questions of politi- 
cal and social reform so complex and diffi- 
cult as labor and currency questions is to do 
more harm than good. Even the movement 
for reform in the condition of women brings 
with it, as Mill himself admitted, far more 
profound and difficult questions than that 
of chattel-slavery. How can we reason 
with any precision from mere chattel-slav- 
ery to that more complex form of oppres- 
sion where the social rank of oppressor and 
oppressed remains the same; nay, where the 
social precedence is conceded by courtesy 
to the subordinate and disfranchised class? 
How soon the parallelism vanishes, when we 
come to details! Did the slaveholder habit- 
ually doff his hat to his house-servants or 
write reverential poetry to his field-hands? 
Yet this is what men do, and have for ages 
done, to women, even while holding them 
in what may justly be called subjection. 
Again, every abolitionist knew—and so it 
turned out—that almost every slave wished 
to be free: while in the more subtle slavery 
of women it is they who first need to be 
made conscious of their own disabilities. 
It is plain that even the Woman Suffrage 
movement cannot borrow direct and detailed 
counsel from the Anti-Slavery agitation. 
But its heroism, its self-sacrifice and its in- 





domitable persistence — 

strengthen us day by day. 

2*oe- 

SARAH BERNHARDT’S CURE FOR 
CUNSUMPTION. 


these should 
T. W. H 





Every age has had its hobby. We have 
all read about Holland and the tulip mania. 
France has its administrative manias, that 
come up in turn as regularly, if not as fre- 
quently, as the sun sets. America has had 
its petroleum and mining fevers, its excite: 
ment over elevated roads, and now a new 
sort of elevation as a remedial agent comes 
over to us from Paris. Their political af- 
fairs being quiet, the Exposition nearly 
over, it is high time a new sensation made 
itself known. 

Sarah Bernhardt is taking daily trips 
(wind and weather permitting) not to the 
moon, or any of the solar systems, but all 
the same she goes ‘“‘up in a balloon, boys,” 
as a relief, if not a remedy, from the lung 
difficulty she has been so long a sufferer 
from. That she does it under the advice of 
her physician no one can doubt, and that 
makes it the more strange. Putting aside 
the fear that a nervous person feels in mak- 
ing the ascent, and the agitating effect of it 
on the mind, the question naturally arises, 
is rarefied air the best for a patient under 
those circumstances? A party at the Expo- 
sition this summer were about ascending in 
one of the stationary balloons, when one of 
the gentlemen, a sufferer from asthma, drew 
back just in time, recollecting his difficulty 
in breathing in the rarefied air of a high 
place. Of course, modern science has 
divided and subdivided the different varieties 
of lung and throat difficulties which in old- 
en times were all classed under the head of 
consumption without variation. Happening 
in the office of one of our most prominent 
physicians, who has given the above diseases 
much time and thought and practice, the 
reporter asked him, as he appeared at leis- 
ure, his opinion of ballooning as a new cure 
for consumption. 

“Think of it,” was his answer. ‘Of 
course it’s an odd thing to do, but people in 
professional life are unable to leave, or 
rather remain away long enough from their 
duties to obtain entire relief. In such cases, 
if rarefied air can be obtained by balloon or 
any other elevation without fatigue, if the 
patient feels benefited by it, finds there is 
no shock to the nervous system, by all 
means’ try ballooning, as we do sun-baths 
and the different spas.” 

‘*But the danger,” the reporter interrupt- 
ed. + 
“Exactly,” he replied, ‘‘that’s half the 
battle; there’s some excitement in it, the 
sensation is novel, the fear may be great, 
but if the patient is really benefited, and if 
beforehand assured that the ropes, etc., are 
all in perfect order, all fear is disarmed.” 

“In this age of progress,”’ said the report- 
er, ‘‘we are not to be surprised at anything. 
Last winter persons suffering from pulmo- 
nary complaints were sent to Atlantic City. 
The sea coast in the middle of winter north 
of the Carolinas is a new idea, to say the 
least.” 

‘*Yes,” was his reply, ‘‘there are sympto- 
matic events and complications that make 
the sea-shore at times more desirable for 
such cases. The Jersey coast from its situ- 
ation has a more variable climate than 
Brighton, Hastings, or St. Leonard’s, Eng- 
land, but the air is pure and free from the 
noxious vapors and gases that sap the most 
vital foundations of life in our city.” 

“T suppose that like many doctors now-a- 
days, you are in favor of rarefied air and 
building up the constitution, instead of de- 
bilitating it?”’ 

“Certainly,” replied the doctor. ‘‘The 
South enervates a patient too much (If he 
is only delicate he becomes more so in that 
enervating climate. If he is very sick, the 
peculiar softness of the air of the balmy 
South must oppress him, even if he is un- 
conscious of it.” 

“What do you thick of Minnesota and 
Colorado?” was the next question. 

“That dry atmosphere is better than the 
South. The main thing isto go, if possible, 
to a mountain region. In the mountains of 
Mexico, consumption is not known. Ina 
mountainous region every air-cell must be 
used. You havethe benefit of this at once. 
The higher the elevation the less the at- 
mospheric pressure. The more the lungs 
have to be inflated in order to breathe, it 
brings every cell into play.” 

“I have heard people say though, Doc- 
tor, that the air was too strong.” 

‘‘Pshaw, nonsense!” was his reply. ‘‘What 
do you think of sending patients to the Adi- 
rondacks in the depth of winter?” 

The reporter naturally expressed sur- 
prise. 








“That is so, I can assure you. A small 
sanitarium is established near the little set 
tlement around the Church of St. John the 
Baptist, not* far from Schroon Lake. 
There are wooden walks, the snow is shov- 
eled off of them, and that dry snow in that 
bracing air could hurt no one that took 
proper care of himself.” 

The reporter remarked on having heard 
of people remaining or going to Cornwall 
for the winter, and feeling greatly benefited 
by so doing. 

‘That's an excellent place,” said the Doc- 
tor, energetically. ‘It has the advantage 
of cheapness, of living close at hand, as it 
were, and a more desirable climate in win- 
ter, to my mind, than in summer.” 

“Then you firmly believe in a change,” 
I inquired, ‘‘for the sick as well as the 
healthy?” 

‘Most decidedly,” the Doctor answered. 
‘All medicines lose their power when the 
system isrun down. There is nothing like 
a change of base to produce a change in 
the mental and physical condition. We 
cannot ‘minister to a mind diseased.’ There 
are ‘sermons in stones, books in the bab- 
bling brooks, and good in everything.’” 

**You consider an outdoor life one of the 
cures of consumption?” 

“Certainly,” said the Doctor; ‘and exer- 
cise on horseback is most beneficial. A 
material change in the habits, if recuper- 
ation is strong enough, must, of necessity, 
work a radical change.” 

*‘What do you think of the old-fashioned 
remedy—cod-liver oil?” was the next ques- 
tion. 

‘Nothing better. The iodinein it isa 
tonic, while the oil builds up the system 
that in the numerous symptoms of consump- 
tion is subjected toa great waste. Noth- 
ing better than cod-liver oil and good whis- 
key, Irish, Scotch, rye, whichever is pre- 
ferred, taken once or twice a day; if once 
a day, directly before or after breakfast. 

‘‘Americans, especially New Yorkers, 
live as though health was an everlasting 
deposit, and checks drawn upon it were to 
answered accordingly,”’ 

‘‘What do you think of French flats as a 
residence in point of health—do you con- 
sider them model tenement houses as some 
say?” 

‘‘When they are very large the amount of 
pipes and tubing is certainly of great mo- 
ment in determining the health status. The 
drainage should be perfect.” 

‘‘Many persons say furnace heat is bad 
for the lungs. What do you think?” 

“T think, if possible to keep up an equa- 
able temperature without it, other modes of 
heating are preferable. Steam is better. 
Open firesare best of all.” 

‘‘Do you believe in cold water treatment 
for disease?” he was asked. 

‘Not asa treatment for diseases, but in 
toning the system asa preventive against 
colds, provided the cold bathing can be 
done in a warm room and witha reaction 
afterwards.” 

Whether Sarah Bernhardt’s experiment 
will be asuccess remains to be seen. Should 
it be, we will add tothe ‘‘Health-Lift Cure” 
and ‘‘Brain-food Cure” and others of a like 
nature, “The Balloon Cure.” Every back- 
yard will be supplied with its own balloon, 
as we now keep aconite or quinine in the 
closet. A new impetus to the particular 
line of business in which balloon materials 
are sold will be given. Kearney himself 
may join the ‘‘bloated-bondholders” of a 
vast stock company for the manufacture of 
balloons, or the ‘‘new cure for consump- 
tion.” All ‘the hotels at summer or winter 
places of resort will elevate their guests in- 
to rarefied air if they wish to maintain 
themselves as ‘‘first class hotels with all the 
modern improvements.” 

oe 
SUBLIME SELF-SACRIFICE. 





There is no sublimer moral spectacle to 
be found in this world of sin and death, 
than that which is now seen in those suffer- 
ing cities, where brave men and patient 
women, the physician, the minister of 
Christ, the faithful nurse, stand watching 
day and night, often single-handed and 
alone, battling face to face with the grim de- 
stroyer, and doing all that human skill and 
Christian love can do to save the helpless 
sufferers. Memphis did well, after her last 
fearful pestilence five years ago, to erect at 
Elmwood Cemetery a marble monument, in 
grateful remembrance of the heroic young 
girl from Illinois, Mattie Stephenson, who, 
self-prompted and unattended, went down 
into that region and shadow of death, to 
watch at the bedside of the sick and dying 
until she fell herself into an early but hon- 
ored grave. — Frances EH. Willard in the 
Union, : 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. James Manin, wife of the late edi- 
tor of the Muscatine daily Journal, has been 
appointed first assistant in School No. 2 of 
the public schoolsat that place. She is well 
qualified for the position, having taught sev- 
eral years before her marriage. The friends 
of Mrs, Mahin are urging her name in con- 
nection with nomination for county recorder. 





Misses Roxanna and E.izaBetu Lown, 
sisters, and Miss EL1zAseTH Waitcoms are 
farmers in Warner, N. H, who own and 
work profitably a farm of one hundred and 
sixty acres. They superintend personally 
the farm work, do not hesitate even to 
take hold of a scythe, hoe and plow, and 
are seen almost every day-in the field hard 
at work. 


Princess Marte, of Germany, the bride 
of Prince Henry of the Netherlands, is one 
of the most highly cultivated women in 
Germany. Devoted to the scientific studies, 
she is also a good musician and artist, and 
excellent linguist, being particularly well 
acquainted with Latin. After her engage- 
ment with Prince Henry was decided,she at 
once began to learn Dutch. 


Mrs. Ava C. Bow ss, with her husband, 
Rev. B. F. Bowles, have become residents 
of San. Francisco, where Mr: Bowles has 
accepted the pastorate of the First Univer- 
salist society. We are glad to know that 
these liberal and progressive friends of Wo- 
man Suffrage and every other beneficent re- 
form are likely to exert a salutary influence 
on the plastic society of the Pacific Coast. 
The best wishes of their many New Eng- 
land friends will attend them. 


EmiLy MAELLER was for years a devoted 
nurse in a St. Louis Hospital for women. 
By the purest accident she gave a dose of 
poison to a patient. The patient died, de- 
spite all the poor nurse’s efforts, and the 
latter was so tortured by remorse, that she 
committed suicide, although everybody 
knew the disaster was accidental. Twenty 
druggists in the country within a year have 
kiiled patients by heedlessly giving them 
poison, but nobody hears anything of their 
remorse. Tenderness of conscience seems 
to be too much on one side. 


Mrs. Emma Mo ..oy, of Indiana, deliv- 
ered her first address in England, in Music 
Hall, Hoxton, London, on Wednesday even- 
ing, Sept. 18., and received a very hearty 
reception. At the close of her second ad- 
dress, ninety sigtaturesto the pledge were 
obtained. Mr. William Noble presided. 
A committee has been appointed by the 
Y. M. C. A. of London, to arrange a series 
of women’s meetings to be conducted by 
Mrs. Molloy. Her address for the present 
will be Lansdowne, Villa, 32 Lansdowne 
Road, Dalston, London. 


Mrs. A. H. H. Stuart, of Washington 
Territory, has acted for years as a commis- 
sioner of Immigration. She is a native of 
old Boston, proud of her birthplace, and 
proud of the noble band of ‘‘world’s work- 
ers,” who stili live there. She says: ‘Of 
this Territory, my adopted home, grand in 
all that untrammeled nature can give, I am 
also proud, and because I desire to see it a 
great ard noble State, peopled with an in- 
telligent and industrious population, I have 
given years of gratuitous labor to the Immi- 
gration cause, and have sent out thousands 
of documents.” 


Miss ADLER, daughter of the venerable 
rabbi Dr. Samuel Adler, and sister of Pro- 
fessor Felix Adler, has created not a little 
discontent among the faithful disciples of 
Judaism in New York,.by marrying during 
“Atonement week.” The wedding took 
place at the house of her father on Thurs- 
day, one of the ten Penitential days between 
the Jewish new year and the day of Atone- 
ment, to he celebrated on Monday. This 
season is held sacred by all orthodox Jews, 
even the most reformed, and the perform- 
ance of a marriage ceremony at such a time 
is regarded as an especial profanation. Dr. 
Adler, for many years the chief minister of 
the Temple Emmanuel, is a man of eminent 
piety and learning, but of late has given his 
fellow Judaists reason to fear that he sym- 
pathized with the free-thinking notions his 
son brought home from Germany; and the 
marriage of his daughter under circumstan- 
ces so at variance with all Jewish traditions 
is taken as a notice that he no longer in- 
tends to be bound by them. Dr. Felix Ad 
ler, professor of Hebrew in Cornell Univer- 
sity—a professorship founded for him by 
the wealthy banker, Mr. Joseph Seligman— 
is the head of a Society of Ethical Culture 
in New York, in which the attributes of the 
God of Israel take a place quite subordinate 
to the powers of Nature and the perfection 
of man 
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POETRY. 
WAITING. 
When rose leaves in long grasses fall 
To hide their shattered head, 
All tenderly the grasses tall 
Bow down to vail the dead. 
And there are hearts content to wait, 
Still as the grasees lie, 
Till those they love, however late, 
Turn there at last to die. 
—New England nates 
* e--—-—- - 


THE PESTILENCE. 


Wide-shunned the stricken cities lie 
Beneath the eunny southern sky, 

Their summer's latest, softest breath 
Thick-laden with the seede of death. 


The flowers bloom, unplucked, unseen, 
In vain the branches wear their green. 


Unchecked, and mocking all defense, 
Strides on the fatal Pestilence. 

No roof is sacred from its hand; 

It takes the dearest of the land. 

It claims the fairest and the best; 

Nor high nor low escapes its quest. 
The mother and the child it takes: 
The one whom every one forsakes; 
The husband, father, lover, friend; 

Ite fatal journey has no end. 

It hurries on, it hurries back, 

Again it walks the deadly track; 

And where its fury spared before, 

It writes its summons o’er the door; 
Its yellow banner wildly files, 

And ‘neath its fold the strongest dies. 
Whon will the coming morning spare’ 
Upon the pale lips dies the prayer; 
For who can pray when hope is gone, 
When sunrise comes not with the morn’ 


God only knows for what, or whence, 
There comes this awful Pestilence, 








Or how from such a doom forlorn 
Shall spring the good of evil born, 


Which from the darkness of the night 
Brings forth at length the cheerful light, 


If not this side of death and pain, 
Yet where they each shall prove a gain. 
—Hartford Times. 
Mrs. PURDY’S 
PARQUISITES. 











One day, some time since, we were sum- 
moned to the parlor to see a visitor who 
had sent up neither card nor name, As we 
entered the room, an under-sized, wiry, 
active, elderly, quaint-looking woman rose 
to greet us. We were struck at sight with 
the brightness of her dark, handsome eyes, 
and the russet redness of her thin, brown 
cheeks. Her dress was of calico, starched 
and ironed to a miracle, and she wore an in 
describable air of independent out-of.fash- 
ion-ness, which took our fancy at the start. 

She was living onaranch not a very great 
distance from San Francisco. She was born 
in England, had come over to this country 
in her girlhood, had spent some years in Con- 
necticut, had married in Pennsylvania, had 
tried her fortunes in the West, and had 
finally drifted to California—all of which 
we learned in the course of after conversa- 
tion, and noted that her speech bore evi- 
dence of her wanderings. 

She stood fora moment confronting us, 
while she darted forth a keen look from 
under the great round hat, which was tied 
down, Canada-fashion, at the ears and pro- 
jected immensely fore and aft. 

‘Be you the woman that writcs in the 
Pacific?” 

“I take charge of a column in the Pacific, 
for the Woman’s Board. Won't you sit 
down?” Theinterview promised to be in- 
teresting. 

She dropped suddenly into her chair, and 
revealed as she did so, a good-sized covered 
basket which stood by her side. 

‘‘Wall, now, I am mighty glad I have 
found you! My cld man he takesthe Pacific, 
bein’ brought up a Congregational, and I 
read it for my Sunday readin’—leastways 
your part of it partikelar, and very often 
permiskus, too. So I felt kind o’ ’quainted 
with you like, and thinks I to myself the 
very fust time I go to San Francisker I'll 
take a run over to Hoakland and see if I can 
make her out.” 

“I am very glad to see you; very glad 
you like our column so well; we want all 
our friends to like it.” 

‘Wall, when you first begun that column 
all about the missionaries and sich, it kind 
0’ took me, and I determined I would do all 
I could to raise a little money. I’ve knocked 
round this world consider’ble myself, though 
not doin’ it for the heathen, which ain’t 
sayin’ I hain’t never found none, and that 
ain’t neither here nor there, but I know by 
my own feelin’s what it is to be in a strange 
country and everything queer and home- 
sicklike, let alone the language, which must 
be powerful discouragin’, specially if a 
body's hard to iearn, which I don’t s’pose 
the missionaries is, but some on ‘em may 
be. We live ona ranch here-a-ways [with 
a jerk of the head,] and my old man he’s 
toler’ble close, and no wonder, bein’ we've 
twice been burnt out and hain’t no children 
to look after us bime-by and old age a- 
comin’, if we live, and our sheep dyin’ off 
the last year or two”—and she made a sud- 
den halt, looking at us intently. 

Here was evidently a warm heart—one 
that bad learned sympathy for others by its 
own experience; one that was too loyal, 
likewise, to cast reflections on any one else 

in doing its duty. 





“T dare pay,” we replied, seeing that a 
reply was expected, and not knowing very 
well what else to say. 

“Wall,” she resumed, in a tone of good- 
natured toleration, ‘I knowed he had 
enough to see arter, and so I determined to 
raise what money I could myself and give 
bim no trouble about it. And, of course, 
I makes my own butter; soarter that, when 
I churned, I puts away a little each time in 
a missionary jar, which 1 called Mexico, 
and we neither on us never missed it, and 
arter a while Mexico was full of butter and 
we no wuss off; and bimeby I sold it and 
put away the money. Says I .to myself”’— 
and a smile came into her eyes—‘‘ ‘That’s 
my parquisites. Everybody has parquisites 
in these days, and why should not I?’ 

“It was all the same about eggs, for of 
course we lays our own eggs; and says I to 
myself, ‘Now shal! 1 parquisite two eggs out 
of every dozen or two layin’ hens?’ which 
I concluded to pre-empt two young layin’ 
hens, me namin’ ’em ‘Japan’ and ‘Turkey;’ 
and bein’ lonely-like out there on the ranch 
and no one to talk to, I convarsed with ’em 
as if they was folks; and I declare for’t, I 
raly think they understood me, for arter I 
had told ’em two or three times that they 
was parquisite hens and must lay accordin’, 
and shouldn’t have no excuse "bout grain 
and gravel, ‘cause I would give ’em plenty 
of both, them two hens went to layin’ to 
that degree that I couldn’t have done better 
myself, and they cut-cut-ca-da-cut-ed me out 
to them nests that much and that reg’lar that 
it reely seemed as if they had missionary 
on the brain, and they laid me forty dozen 
of eggs, did Japan and Turkey last year, 
and I got two bitsa dozen-for’em all round, 
which was pretty good parquisitin’for two— 
hens, and the money put away with the fust, 
do you see?” and she came to the usual sud- 
den stop, and waited for us to speak. 

“Certainly. What wonderful hens you 
must have!” 

“Yes, that was pretty good. And then 
there was my calf, which my husband bein’ 
so keen for money of course we doesn’t eat 
our calves but sells’em. And one of our 
cows she dropped acalf that was a poor, 
puny little creatur, and the butcher he 
wouldn’t give nothin’ for it, and my hus- 
band he said it would cost more’n it would 
come to to raise it, and he was for knockin’ 
it on the head and sellin’ the pelt, which 1 
begged him agin it, and said I would raise 
it on skim milk, which wasn’t good for noth- 
in’ to nobody, if he would let me have it, 
and he said I might if I wanted to, and was 
agret fool for my pains. So I took it, and 
the rains came on and I went missionaryin’ 
‘out to the shed every mornin’ and every 
evenin’, and het milk to carry to it, which 
it a’ most sucked the end of my finger off 
larnin’ to feed, and wet my feet, and slipped 
down into puddles, and got rained on tre- 
mendous, and had the rheumatiz dreadful, 
me feelin’ afraid all the time I shouldn’t 
make nothin’ of her, but determined to try, 
and after some months of such work she 
took a start. 

‘‘And the way that calf grow’d when she 
set about it beat all you ever see, besides 
makin’ me into a Woman’s Rights woman, 
which I have believed in ever sence, and 
shall as long as I am in this world and the 
next, too, if the men have all the say there 
as they do here, which I don’t believe; and 
my calf, I named her ‘Parquisite,’ and 
shortened her into ‘Parkie,’ and she grow’d 
into a handsome heifer and begun to knob 
out on the forehead, and me a tellin’ her 
how good lookin’ she was gettin’, and she a 
lookin’ at me kind o’ cur’us like as if she 
was athinkin’ on it over, anda runnin’ arter 
me whenever I came where she was, and a 
rubbin’ her nose on my shoulder, and mea 
tellin’ her how much butter she would be 
givin’ me bimeby, and what a stiddy hin- 
come she would be forthe missionaries, and 
one day a man rode up to the door and 
jumped down from his horse. 

‘Wall, my husband he took him all over 
the ranch, and he looked at the wheat and 
the vineyard and the fruit and the stock, 
and they looked at Parkie a long time and 
seemed to be talkin’ her over, and I was 
awful proud (great foof!), ‘cause I thought 
they was admirin’ her. Then the man he 
staid outside and my husband he come in 
and went through the kitchen were I was, 
and says he, careless-like, ‘I’m thinkin’ of 
selling the young heifer.’ ‘What young 
heifer?’ says 1, never thinkin’ of nothin’, 
and says he, kind o’ sharp-like, ‘The calf;’ 
and saysI, jumpin’ up, ‘What, my calf?’ 
and says he, mighty scornful, ‘Your calf! 
it’s my calf I’d have you to know!’ and then 
he went out to the man agin. 

“TI sot right down and burst out cryin’. 
My husband is awful sot when he is sot, 
and I knew it wasn’t no use to say nothin’, 
and I just cried like a great baby, and with 
tears all ruanin’ down I watched the man 
drive away my Parkie, and she a hangin’ 
back and he a whippin’ her, and she never 
was struck before in her life; and just then 
my husband came in, and says he, as if he 
wasa makin’ up for all, ‘You can have ten 
dollars of the money, if you want it,’ and 
that made me mad. I didn’t say nothin’, 
but I just looked at him, and he didn’t have 
no Call to stay in that kitchen the rest of 
that day, I tell you; and I took on two or 
three days all by myself, and got mad every 





time he spoke or came near. And one day 
as I sot by the kitchen table, with my work 
done up and a clean apron on, he walked in 
and threw a ten-dollar piece into my lap, 
and says he, ‘There is the money I promised 
you,’ which I caught and threw right back 
at him just as bard asI could, and it hit 
him and fell on the floor, and he laughed 
and went out milkin.’ 

‘‘By that time 1 had got to be awful wick- 
ed, and I sot thinkin’ to myself about Saint 
Paul, and how he says Sarah obeyed Abra- 
ham, calling him lord, and I hain’t had no 
patience with Saint Paulever since. We 
get the other side of that story in the Old 
Testament, which it is pretty easy seen how 
Abraham had to give up to Sarah and let 
her have her own way, and what would she 
have said if he had gone and sold her pet 
camel I should like to know? 

‘‘Wall, the money laid on the floor three 
days and me asweepin’ around it, and it 
seemed as if I couidn’ttech it, which at last 
I made myself go and pick it up and put it 
with the rest of my parquisite money, and 
mea blubberin’ while I did it; and maybe 
it won’t do no good to the missionaries on 
account of so behavin’, which I did ask the 
Lord’s pardon for gettin’ mad over it, and 
hope to be forgiven. But all along of that 
calf I shall always believe in Woman’s rights, 
leastways in Woman’s wrongs, and all the 
old bachelors may preach till they are black 
and blue. And Saint Paul never was a 
married woman, and never had no idea 
what they have to put up with, and never 
brought up a calf neither, not as I ever 
heard of—did you?” and a smile spread 
over the worn, rugged face. 

“No, I cannot say that I ever did,” I re- 
plied, smiling back. 

‘‘And here is the money,” she said, sud- 
denly producing her purse; ‘‘and I hope 
you won't refuse it cause I acted so. And 
if you have a mind to make me a life mem- 
ber with it there will be some to spare,” 
and she placed in my hand thirty dollars in 
three shining gold pieces, the fruit of how 
much toil, self-denial and pain! ‘‘And,” 
said she, sinking her voice, and swiftly lift- 
ing up and uncovering her basket, ‘‘I want 
to know whether missionaries likes hard- 
biled eggs? I have brought some down, 
and if you think them three lady missiona- 
ries would like ’em, I want you to send ’em 
to’em. They'll keep, for I b’iled ‘em my- 
self fifteen minntes by the clock, and it 
would please Jap and Turkey most partike- 
lar if they could understand, and I shall tell 
em, and they ’re all I’ve got now to talk to, 
butter not bein’ alive-like, and Parkie bein’ 
took away. And if I should tell ’em that 
their own eggs which they've cackled over 
is hard b’iled and sent to the lady missiona- 
ries, it would encourage ’em like maybe, 
which, if you can’t send ’em to heathen 
lands, p’r’aps the Board would like ’em, 
leastways the yolks, as many does who 
won't eat the whites.” 

As she spoke she rapidly emptied her 
basket on the table near, and hurried away, 
leaving me gazing in a half-dazed condition 
at the pile of hard boiled eggs, while I.held 
the shining eagles, her generous donation, 
clasped stupidly in my hand.—San Francis- 
co Pacific. 





oe 
WASHINGTON IN VACATION, 

Epitors JoURNAL.— Washington is rath- 
er dull at all times to the outcast from the 
fervid business-life of New York, or from 
the eager art life of Boston. In the sum- 
mer, this dullness culminates. Yet you will, 
now and then, hear some ‘‘old resident” 
stoutty maintain that ‘‘summer is the only 
time when Washington is fit to live in.” 
Summer, you know, is the only time when 
“their city” as they deem it, is not wholly 
given over to the Northern Philistines. 

It is not easy to realize that any body was 
ever born in Washington. ‘‘From what 
part of the country do you come?” is 
a question put, as soon us is decent, to any 
new acquaintance who can make you care 
to know where he belongs. After your 
wonder at meeting no one who has been 
here longer ago than ‘‘day before yesterday,” 
comes your wonder at meeting no one who 
means to stay, if he can help it, longer than 
to-morrow. In spite of this intention, you 
often find him hanging on here, year after 
year. Reason? ‘‘He is trying to save money 
enough to get out of Washington.” But the 
money that comes in pleasantly and regular- 
ly every month, is often spent before.it 
comes. Occasionally, however, some face 
that, opposite you, has welcomed spring 
chicken, summer strawberries, autumn 
sweet potatoes, or winter-cranberries, regu- 
larly for years—vanishes like a dream. 

‘‘What’s become of Jones?’’ 

“O, Jones? He’s gone to Chicago. 
Did’nt you know? He has been trying to 
get out of Washington these six years.” 

‘‘Does he like it any better there?” 

“I guess he does! He says if he had but 
one five dollar bill in the world, he would 
spend that in getting »q far from Washing- 
ton as it would carry him.” , 

But Washington is rousing herself. With 
the sublime epicureanism of Prescott, she 
says: ‘‘Give us the luxuries of life, and we 
will dispense with the necessaries!” She 
has an art-gallery, and by and-by she is 
going to have a free library, and free public 
baths; and then, by-and-by, commerce and 





manufacturies; and then she will pay for 
her pretty little parks, and put new pave- 
ments on her worn-out streets. She has a 
superb water power, but thirty years ago, 
she made the mistake of telling Lawrence, 
‘Do not bring your capital down here to 
invest in manufactories. Wedo not want 
free labor to make our slave-labor discon- 
tented.” Now she would thankfully see 
some industrial resource for her citizens be- 
sides ‘‘the government,” and feeding the 
government clerks. These officials incline 
to buy everythirg but their food in the large 
Northern cities whither vacation leads them. 
Government clerks, knowing that they will 
not be believed to any discreditable «xtent, 
are always pleading poverty; but they would 
make good customers to shop. keepers who 
had enough energy and initiative to find out 
what people want, and to keep it. 

The Capitol grounds afford a charming 
“sample” of summer to brick-weary eyes 
and feet. Wandering inside the vast, dim, 
deserted corridors and stairways, I mused: 
‘*Will these still, mosaic floors be trodden 
soon by a jostling, motley throng? These 
white steps be stained with the yellow of a 
million tobacco quids? Horresco referens! 
I stepped into the gallery of the Senate 
Chamber. Shrouded in tow was the desk 
of the President; an old scrubbing brush 
lay in place of his mallet, the floor was 
bare of both desks and carpet. Silence, in- 
stead of the clang of voices eloquent, pa- 
thetic, bathetic! No sound save the distant 
wrangling of a pairof scrubbers! I leaned 
dreamily over the gallery, looking down 
where I had often looked on other scenes. 
Yon door seems to open, admitting a tall, 
gray figure. It moves somewhat slowly— 
very statelily. It liftsa graceful hand to raise 
the massive gray lock falling upon the 
forehead. Ho)mes’ description of Daniel 
Webster well fits Danie] Webster’s successor 
in the chair of Massachusetts here: 

No gloom that stately shape can hide, 
No change uncrown that brow:—behold! 
Dark, calm, large-fronted, lightning-eyed, 
Earth has no double from his mould. 

Now it sinks wearily; that head we can 

remember borne like Agamemnon’s, 
“When he strode among 
The Argive ranks, he topped them by a head.” 

Yet, st some mean proposition, how 
quickly the tired brow is erected; the eyes 
flash; he stands towering somehow, above 
men who owfi as many inches as he does. 
They do not mean to listen to him, but they 
cannot help it; that grand voice, those well- 
considered sentences compel attention. Oh, 
flying panorama of life! Fostered infancy, 
roistering boyhood; youth, all dream and 
hope, and promise; perfected strength of 
manhood, and now—now we grasp the long- 
sought prizes of life! Ah—do we? Ina 
day or two, our comrades are going about 
with softened voices, telling each other: 
‘Dead, poor fellow! Well,-splendid horses 
those at the hearse!”’ 

Sic transit gloria mundi. 

Does it indeed? Does it? Is this the 
very end of all eager longing, striving, 
working? Then better have been made as 
yonder leaf that has lived its life and is easi- 
ly fluttering down to die. 

I walked away from this thought to a win- 
dow, where the glad light glowed on a dis- 
tant, tinkling horse-car, on the mule-teams, 
on the barouches depositing a band of ex- 
cursionists at the door of the Capitol, on a 
little two-horse carriage, out of which a 
festally attired youth was lifting a lavender 
and pink young lady. 

Is the warm, blessed light for all these 
motes, and the darkness of annihilation for 
those departed men who have given new 
value to the light itself? Whata cheerful 
doctrine is this new gospel according to 
Tyndall! I strayed back to the Senate 
Chamber, where the shadow of Charles Sum- 
ner seemed more potent than any living 
thing. It is not in this scene of his labors 
that one can believe he will ever cease from 
labor, though he has well earned the right 
to restawhile. Often when the din of selfish 
strife rose deafening, he must have stepped 
to this window and looked out on the Vir- 
ginia hills, lying fair and soft as the outline 
of the Delectable Mountains. Did he think 
how hard and long was the conflict—how 
far off the hills of peace? Now the strife 
seems to have been but fora moment—the 
rest to be forever. 

That was a goodly note, pealed out from 
Governor Rice’s trumpet the other day. It 
gladdened our Massachusetts hearts, for we 
have heard the little State accused lately of 
“‘skull-bumping” somewhat too meekly be- 
fore Southern pretensions. God bless her! 
We knew she was misunderstood. 

a. & ©. 

1104 L. Street, Washington, D. C. 

7? 
PLUCKY MRS. ROWE. 

Mrs. Annie Rowe, the wife of a farmer 
living near Rosella, a suburb of Elizabeth, 
N. J., heard the dog which slept in her barn- 
yard barking furiously at two o’clock yes- 
terday morning. Her husband being away, 
she ran tothe yard. As she passed into the 
barn-yard she saw a man coming out of the 
barn, carrying two chickens, and she or- 
dered him to stop. He dropped the chick- 
ens, and began to run. Mrs, Rowe pur- 
sued him, and, as one of his legs was parti- 
ally paralyzed, she overtook him and caught 








him by the collar. When, in the chase, he 
saw that Mrs. Rowe was gaining upon him, 
he armed himself with a heavy stick, and, 
when she caught him, he endeavored to 
free himself from her vice-like grip by beat- 
ing heron the arm. She seized the stick, 
and after a tussle succeeded in wresting jt 
from him. As hecontinued to be refracto- 
ry, Mrs. Rowe brought him to terms by 
laying the stick over his back. Having se. 
cured her prisoner, Mrs. Rowe was puzzled 
to know what todo with him. The near 
est police station was at Elizabeth, ten miles 
away, and she did not know how to get him 
there. Her husband had taken the horse 
and wagon belonging on their farm away, 
acd had not returned with it. Mrs. Rowe 
determined to borrow a team from a neigh- 
bor. She informed her prisoner of this, 
and, still armed with her stick, compelled 
him to walk with ber to the nearest farm- 
house, where she could borrow a team. 
They were obliged to walk a mile before 
they could find a farmer who would answer 
Mrs. Rowe’s calls. She finally secured a 
wagon and horse, and compelled her pris. 
oner to climb into the wagon. The neigh. 
bor accompanied her, and with the prisoner 
they drove to Elizabeth. Arriving at the 
police station at four o’clock in the morn- 
ing, she delivered the man over to Inspector 
Pfander. The prisoner was recognized as 
Charles Derr, an old offender, whose pic- 
ture has been for a long time in the rogues’ 
gallery. Yesterday morning later, Mrs. 
Rowe returned to the Police Headquarters 
and made a formal charge against the pris- 
oner. The Police Justice committed him 
to await the action of the Grand Jury.— 
N. Y. World. 
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“JOSHUA” AND “JESUS.” 


A correspondent of the New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce propounds this question; 

Is Joshua in the Hebrew the same as 
Jesus in the Greek? This was asserted as 
a fact . A clergyman last Sunday evening. 





I thought the latter was a translation from 
the Hebrew. Please explain the whole 
question. 


To which the Journal makes this answer: 

Hvshea, Oshea, Jehoshua, Jeshua and 
Jesus are different forms of the same name. 
The original name of the Son of Nun in the 
Hebrew—Numbers 13,8,and 16—was Oshea, 
or Hoshea, which means ‘‘help.” But 
Moses, realizing what he was to be to him, 
added the prefix of the Deity to his name 
calling him Jehoshua, as stated in the above- 
named passage, the ‘‘help of Jehovah.” 
This was afterward contracted by the trans- 
lators to Joshua, as we suppose it was more 
commonly pronounced. Jesusis the Greek 
form of the same name, and it is also writ- 
ten in this language as Jesu and Josue, but 
it has the same signification. 

de 
A WONDERFUL MEDICINE TREE. 


A Roman correspondent of The Pilot, 
writing on Sept. 16, says:— 

A recent visit to the Trappist Monastery 
of the Three Fountains, where St. Paul was 
beheaded, has shown me the results ofa 
new specimen of monastic perseverance and 
industry. French Trappists got possession 
of this desolate and fever-stricken spot ten 
years ago. The malaria which prevailed 
there, especially in the summer months, 
obliged the monksto spend the summer 
in Rome, as the place was really a tomb. 

The stagnant waters that settle in the low 
grcunds in the neighborhood have been 
cleared away. But more than this has been 
done for the preservation of health. The 
wonderful Australian tree, the Eucalyptus, 
shadowless and with pendant leaves, has 
been extensively planted. Not only has 
this tree cleared the atmosphere, but a decoc- 
tion of the bark and a more elaborate elixir 
prepared from the leaves, have been pro- 
duced by these monks, The tree itself puri- 
fies the air from all evil effects, and the 
preparations made from it are excellent feb- 
rifuges, 

An ancient monk, with a most comical 
countenance and the funniest pronunciation 
of English, is the chief agent in these wond- 
rous decoctions. He lived for fifteen years 
in Kentucky, and although he is only a lay 
brother, he is, if I may call it so, the chief 
brewer of the establishment. On one occa- 
sionI asked him, after he had shown me 
the method and apparatus employed in dis- 
tilling the decoction and the elixir, if he 
were a chemist. He replied in the most 
simple and careless manaer: ‘‘No, I am no 
chemist, I am only a genius!” And indeed 
I felt that although he seemed to despise the 
latter quality, he was far superier to an or- 
dinary trained chemist. 

This same lay-brother has now introduced 
a new method of breaking up the soil. A 
thin coating, of earth only a couple of in- 
ches deep, overlies a rock tufo. It was nec- 
essary to break up this latter, but the poor 
monks could not afford either the labor 
or the time. This ‘‘genius” of a lay-broth- 
er then introduced a new element in agricul- 
ture, namely, dynamite. As this explodes 
downward, he employed it for the breaking 
up of the soil, with the most wonderful ef- 
fects. He is at present pursuing this meth- 
od with marked success. It is evident that 
his training in America has been of service 
to him. 

The monks now live, all the summer 
through, with comparatively perfect safety 
from fevers. The desert in which they first 
took up their residence now blooms like & 
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rose, thanks to the wonderful Australian 
tree. The Eucalyptus elixir is taken fast- 
ing, and no danger is apprehended. The 
old monk said to me: ‘‘Many English ladies 
in Rome who dreaded fever, came out here 
to get my Elixir asa preservative from that 
disease; but as it is very strong, they after- 
wards came for its own sake.” The Eucal- 
yptus has been extensively planted in the 
Campagna, and fevers have almost disap- 
peared from the spots where it grows. It 
increases with great rapidity, and furnishes 
excellent timber of much hardness. The 
leaves whencrushed in the hand, emit a 
strong pleasant odor. Rev. Hugh P. Flem- 
ing, of Orange, N. J., brings with him some 
of the seeds to America for planting. 

>- 


THE RUSE OF A TEXAS WIFE. 


The special correspondent of the St Louis 
Globe-Democrat, writes from Marlin, Texas, 
Sept. 27, as follows:-- 

Ever since Eve pulled the wool over the 
eyes of the ‘‘old man” in Paradise, the sex 
have ever since been fruitful in expedient, 
and, when occasion demands, successful in 
fooling the ‘lords of creation,” which, 
when they have a mind to, they can do all 
day long. Some days ago, a constable 
named Sharp got drunk and shot a negro 
ina little village, Reagan, in this county 
(Falls). In the difficulty, Sharp was badly 
wounded, and after the death of the negro, 
which occurred a few days afterward, a 
warrant was gotten out for the arrest of the 
murderer. The fated black breathed his 
last on Thursday. Armed with the capias, 
the officers went to the house of Sharp to 
arrest and bring him to jail here in Marlin. 
They found him in bed, either suffering or 
pretending to suffer great bodily pain sand 
anguish. His wife, Mrs. Sharp, when the 
officers mentioned their errand, with real 
female sagacity, feigned to burst into tears. 
Amid piteous sobs, while the white hand- 
kerchief went up to her eyes, she besought 
the hard-iearted ‘‘cops” to let her husband 
remain one night more. 

The officers reluctantly consented, the 
stipulation being that they were to occupy 
and sleep on the gallery, while Mrs. Sharp 

attended her husband within. The light 
was kept burning all night in the wounded 
man’s apartment, while the faithful wife 
sat by his bedside and continuously fanned 
him throughout the weary hours. Thesick 
man strangely a his face muffled up in 
the bed ciothes. In the morning the guard 
entered the sick apartment to claim their 
prisoner. The matron, heartily laughing 
in their faces, bade them look in the bed 
and take him. Upon lifting up the cover- 
lid they discovered, not the murderer, but 
& neighbor, well and in excellent health, 
who had, since midnight, personated their 
prisoner. Sharp had during the night, and 
assisted by his spouse, donned a couple of 
her petticoats, together with one of her best 
dresses, and quietly made his escape. The 
rage of the guards was very great, but im- 
potent, and seemed in direct proportion to 
the hearty merriment of Mrs. Sharp over 
her successful ruse. 


WILD BABIES, 


A touch of nature makes the whole world 
kin, so we have chosen a trite illustration 
of the truth of this statement, and venture 
to exhibit it by showing to our parents the 
manner in which certain savage people treat 
their offspring, because a pleasant and en- 
vious notion is entertained here and in other 
civilized precincts that young Indians grow 
—just grow as Topsy thought she did. But 
it isnot so; they have sore eyes and bad 
tempers; they wake upin the night with 
lusty yells and the colic; they have fits; 
they raise riots when cutting their teeth; 
and they are just as much petted and just 
as mischievous as our own. 

The mothers of Pocahontas and Red 
Jacket worried over them with just as much 
earnestness as, perhaps, did the maternal 
progenitors of Mrs. Hemans and George 
Washington, while quite as much paternal 
supervision was given doubtless to one as to 
the other. When the question of love and 
teaderness alone is mooted, then it should 
be said without hesitation that the baby 
born to-day in the shadow and smoke of 
savage life is as carefully cherished as the 
little stranger that may appear here, simul- 
taneously with it, amid all the surroundings 
of civilized wealth; and the difference be- 
tween them does not commence to show 
itself until they have reached that age where 
the mind begins to feed and reason upon 
what it sees, hears, feels and tastes; then 
the gulf yawns between our baby and the 
{ndian’s; the latter stands still, while the 
former is ever moving onward and upward. 

The love of an Indian mother for her 

child is made plain to us by the care and 
‘abor which she often expends upon the 
cradle; the choicest production of her skill 
‘n grass and woolen weaving, the neatest 
needle-work, and the richest bead embroid- 
ery that she can devise and bestow are lav- 
ished upon the quaint-looking cribs which 
savage mothers nurse and carry their little 
nes around in. This cradle, though vary- 
‘ng in minor details with each tribe, is es- 
sentially the same thing, no matter where it 
‘3 found, between the Indians of Alaska 
and those far to the south in Mexico. The 
Esquimaux are the exception, however, for 
they use no cradle whatever, carrying their 
infants snugly ensconced in the hoods to 
‘heir parkies and otter-fur jumpers. The 
soverning principle of a papoose cradle is 
‘a unyielding board upon which the baby 
rong firmly lashed at full length on its 
back. 








dressed buckskin, with flaps and pouches 
in which to envelop the baby; other tribes, 
not rich or fortunate enough to procure this 
material, have recourse to a ueat combina- 
tion of shrub-wood poles, reed splints, grass 
matting, and the soft and fragrant ribbons 
of the bass or linden tree bark. Sweet grass 
is used here as a bed for the youngster’s 
tender back, or else clean, dry moss, pluck- 
ed from the bended limbs of the swamp firs; 
then, with buckskin thongs or cords of 
plaited grass, the baby is bound down tight 
and secure, for any and all disposition that 
its mother may see fit to make of it for the 
next day or two. 

Indian babies, as arule, are not kept in 
their cradles more than twenty to twenty- 
four consecutive hours at any one time; 
they are usually unlimbered for an hour 
or two every day, aud allowed to roll and 
tumble at will on the blanket, or in the 
grass or sand if the sun shines warm and 
bright. But this liberty is always condition 
al upon their good behavior when free, for 
the moment a baby begins to fret or whim- 
per, the mother claps it back into its cradle, 
where it rests with emphasis, for it can 
there move nothing save its head; but so 
far from disliking these rigid couches, the 
babies actually sleep better in them than 
when free, and positively cry to be returned 
to them when neglected and left longer 
than usual at liberty. This fact is certainly 
an amusing instance of the force of habit. 

When the pappoose is put away in its 

cradle, the mother has little or no more 
concern with it, other than to keep within 
sight or hearing. If she is engaged about 
the wigwam or in the village, she stands it 
up in the lodge corner or hangs it to some 
convenient tree, taking it down at irregular 
intervals to nurse. When she retires at 
night, the baby is brought and suspended 
at some point within easy reaching; if the 
baby is ill, it is kept at her side, or she sits 
up all night with it in the most orthodox 
fashion. When the women leave the vil- 
lage on any errand, such as going to the 
mountains for berries or to the river canon 
for fish, the cradles with the babies therein 
are slung upon the mothers’ backs, and 
carried, no matter how far, how rough the 
road, or how dismal the weather. .. . 
Indian babies are born subject to all the 
ills that baby flesh is heir to, but with this 
great difference between them and ours— 
when sick they are either killed or cured 
without delay. This does not happen, how- 
ever, from sinister motives; it is not done 
to avoid the irksome care of a sickly, puny 
child; it is not the result of lack of natural 
love for offspring—not any or all of these: 
it is due to their wonderful ‘‘medicine,” 
their fearful system of incantation. 
A pappoose becomes ill; it refuses to eat 
or to be comforted; and after several days 
and nights of anxious, tender endeavor to 
relieve her child, the mother begins to fear 
the worst, and growing thoroughly alarmed, 
she at last sends for the ‘‘shaman,” or a doc- 
tress of the tribe, and surrenders her babe 
to his or her merciless hands. This shaman 
at once sets up over the wretched youngster 
a steady howling, and then anon a whis- 
pering conjuration, shaking a hideous rattle 
or burning wisps of grass around the cra- 
te. This is kept up night and day until 
the baby rallies or dies, one doctor relieving 
the other until the end is attained, and that 
result is death nine times out of ten.—Henry 
W. Elitott, in Harper's Magazine. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTY-FIRST YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 11, 1878. 








THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 


AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
oR 


ADVANCED COUBSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


Acomplete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any coll receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Mil ey Dmil, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room with appro; exe’ 8. 

~ yo is situated in the most open 


The new 
and healthy of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 


of the 
tory, opening upon a large public square which 
sakes oe cxecltent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be in ted, 
and the principals consulted from 9 44 to 1 o'clock on 
Wedn ye and Saturdays during Angust, and daily 
on week days, on and r Sept,2. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co. Thos. 


& Co., or by mail. 
=o ‘ 4 CUSHINGS & LADD. 





Mrs. Annie D.C. Hardy. 


Will give Instruction in Elocution and the Physiolog- 
ical Training of the Voice to individuals and classes 
at 52 Bowdoin street. Special arrangements made 
for teaching Schools or Academies. References: His 
Excellency Alexander H. Rice, Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, Heary W. Longfellow, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Prof. Charles W. Emerson, Miss Abby W. wd 





This board is usually covered by softly 


L. Crocker, Miss Lucia Peabody. 


MRS. DR. TUCE’S 


Improved Hygienic Plasters ! 


Will care 
Inflammatory and Gouty Rheumatism 


and Neuralgia, Bunions and enlarged joints positive- 
ly cured. Sciatic, lumbago, liver and kidney troubles 
relieved and then cured. 


This is no imposition; 


we have used 600 in three months. The Dr. is a 
thorough 


Electrician and Electric Physician. 


Piles; Constipation and diseases of women and chil- 
dren are specialities. The Dr.'s 
new specific for CATARRH 


is meeting with unparalleled success. Call and take 
a treatment free. Office, 28 Winter Street, Boston. 
Hygienic Retreat, South Weymouth. Office not open 
Thursday. Send stamp for circular. 38m41 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Ten miles from Philadelphia, under the care of 
Friends, gives a thorough collegiate education to 
both sexes, who here pursue the same courses of 
study, and receive the same degrees. 

For catalogue, giving full particulars as to courses 


of ee hae c., address, 
EDWARD H, MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore College,Swarthmore, Delaware Co., Penn. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL. — COMFORTING, 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine proper- 
ties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast tables with a delicately flavored bever 
age which may save us many heavy doctor's bills. It 
is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may es 
cape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well-for- 
tified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame."'"— Civil Service Gazette. 

Sold only in soldered tins, 44 and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ena. 6m40 











ROYAL Powbrn 
Absolutely Pure. 


“ROYAL” has a larger sale than all other baking 
powders combined—because of its unquestioned Puri- 
ty, uniform Strength, Healthfalness and Efficacy 
Prepared from GRAPE CREAM TARTAR imported 
expressly for this peerless powder direct from the 
Wine district of France—it has received the indorse- 
ment and recommendation of the New York Board 
of Health, and of eminent physicians and scientific 
men everywhere. No family having once used the 
Roya! Baking Powder will ever be without it. 

Sold only in tin cans by grocers. 


G2” The finest preparationin the world. Consum- 
ers should observe that its perfect purity and strength 
not only insures success in baking, but makes it go 
one-third further than adulterated or short-weight 
kinds. It will keep any length of time in any climate. 


CARPETS 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS! 
A Special Line 


At the Following Low Prices: 





Royal Velvets - - - - $1.50 

Five-frame Body Brussels 
$1.25 

Tapestry Brussels -- - - .75 

Kidderminsters - - - - .75 

Remnants of Body Brus- 
sels, 5 to 20 yards, at $1.00 


Ge These goods are of the best quality, and equal 
to any Foreign or Domestic goods. 


JOHN & JAS. DOBSON, 


525 & 527 Washington St., 


Opp. R. H. White & Co.’s —_ 





MRS. N. J. MORSE, 


Electro Magnetic Physician, 6 Hamilton Place, Bos- 
jal Opposite Park Street Church. Electrical Vapor 
thes. 1. 














THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 


A Weekly Newspaper, pub- 
lished everySaturday in Boston, 
devoted to the intenuiie of Wo- 
man, to her educational, indus- 
trial, legal and political Equal- 
ity, and especially to her right 


of Suffrage. 


Jutra Warp Howe, 
Lucy Srong, 
H. B. BrackweE 1, 


T. W. Hieernson, 
Mary A, Livermorg, 
Editorial Contributors. 


Editors. 


Trerms—$2.50 a year, in ad- 
vance. Single copy, 6 cents. 


Boston Orrice.—No. 4 Park 
Street. Copies for sale and sub- 
scriptions received. 


Crus Ratxs.—10 copies one 
year, $20.00. 


Specimen copies sent on re- 
ceipt of two cent stamp for pos- 
tage. 


New Premiums For 1878. 


The Woman’s JourRNAL offers the follow- 
ing valuable premiums to persons who will 
obtain new subscribers for the year 1878. 


1. On receipt of sixty-five cents for one 
new subscriber for three months, we willg 
send, postpaid, by mail, a copy of each of 
the following tracts: 


Fair Play for Women, by Groner Witiiam CrR- 
Tis. 

Woman Suffrage and the Public Welfare, by Hon. 
George F. Hoar. 

Equal Rights for Women, by Grorez WitiiamM 
CURTIB. 

Woman Suffrage the Growth of Civilization, by 
Hon. Henry S. WasHBuRnN. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wenrworta Hieein- 
BON. 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by H. B. 
BLACKWELL. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming, by Hon. J. W. 
KIneman. 

A Glance at the Situation, by Mary F. Eastman. 

Suffrage for Woman, by Joun Stuart MIL. 

The Higher Education of Women, by T. Went- 
worta HIGGINsoN. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to the True Republic. by 
Hon. Groner F. Hoar. 


2. On receipt of $2.50 for one new sub- 
scriber, we will send, postpaid, by mail, 
Mrs. Livermore’s new story, entitled, ‘“Thir- 
ty Years Too Late,’ illustrated, and hand- 
somely bound in cloth, 


3. On receipt of $7.50 for three new sub- 
scribers or for a renewal and two new sub- 
scribers, we will send by mail, postpaid, a 
copy of Mrs. Farrar’s excellent cook-book, 
entitled, ‘‘The Complete Housekeeper,” 
bound in cloth, and containing several hun- 
dred choice recipes. 

On receipt of $12.50, for five new sub- 
scribers or for a renewal and four new sub- 
scribers, we will send an extra copy of the 
Woman’s JOURNAL for a year, gratis, post- 
paid, to any address. 

Or a liberal cash commission will be paid, 
where it is preferred, as a compensation for 
time and labor expended in getting us new 
subscribers. 

In view of the importance of increasing 
the circulation of a paper especially devoted 
to the rights and interests of women, we 
hope that our friends everywhere will go to 
work at once, to make up a club of new 
subscribers in their own vicinity. 

Address Woman’s JouRNAL, Box 3638, 





P ,O., Boston. 


CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St., 

Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that are 
worthy the inspection of pur- 
chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH. 
ERAN which are worth inspec. 
tion. 

The above goods will be of- 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN. 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer at 
Low Prices! 
JOEL GOLDIHWAI7 & Co. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON ty! 





Grace’s Celebrated Salve, 


ASURE RELIEF FOR THESUFFERER. 








PREPARED BY 


SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 
86 HARRISON AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE. 
Is a Vegetable Preparation. 


invented in the 17th century by Dr. William Grace, 
Surgeon in King James’ army. Through its agence: 
he cured thousands of the most serious sores an 
wounds that baffled the skill of the most eminent phy- 
sicians of his day, and was regarded by all who knew 
him asa public benefactor. 

PRICE 2 CENTS A BOX. 








GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES 


Hee! Wenets, Fosate ag ety bn aay —_ 
(blaine, Sore Breast, Sore Lips, pelas, Ring- 
worms, Calluses, Scald Head, Chapped Hands, 





Burns, Cancers, ‘elons, 
Scalde, Sores, Uleers, 
Wounds, Stings, Shingles, 
Festers, Wens, Sties, 
Piles, Abcess, Freckles, 
Bunions, Sprains, Boils, 
Bites, ‘ute, Whitlows, 
Warts, Blisters, Tan, 


Pimples, Corns, Scurvy 
Itch, Ingrowing Nails, Nettle Rash, Mosquito and 
lea Bites, Spider Stings, 
And all cutaneous diseares and eruptions generally. 
For sale by all druggists, rs, and at all connt 
stores throughout the United States and Briti 
Provinces. ce by mail 30 cents. ly42 





New England Conservatory of Music. 


Dk hy + HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, —. 
1 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


The Twenty-Ninth Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, October 3, 1878, in the commodious new 
college building. ; 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
pedic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tions, and Winter Quizzes are free (except forexpense 
of materia!) to all matriculants of the year. Address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Dean. 


North College Ave., and 2ist St., Philadelphia, Pa 








PARTIES ABOUT FURNISH- 
ING THEIR WINDOWS AND 
DOORS WITH WEATHER 
sTRiIPs will save money by 
calling at 
UNDER W0OOD’'s, 
i | No, 57 


o, 
Bromfield Street 


| 
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The Woman’s Journal. 








Boston, Oct. 26, 1878. 


All communications for the WoMAN's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial pagpen, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business d a of the r, must be addressed 
to Box FH ale Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the r isa sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. e change of date printed on 
the r is a receipt for renewals. This ns 4 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
iration of their eager + ons and to forward money 
‘or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 





THE MOB OF 1835. 





Monday the 2ist inst., was the forty- 
third anniversary of the pro-slavery mob 
in Boston, which on the 21st of October 
1835 sought to destroy Mr. Garrison, to put 
down the Liberator, to silence Geo. Thomp- 
son and to put an end to free discussion. 

Some of the frieads of Mr. Garrison, wish- 
ing to congratulate him on his safe deliver- 
ance that day, and on the triumph of the 
great principles he sought to establish, in- 
vited him to meet them informally at the 
office of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL to exchange 
greetings. But the number of ‘‘old aboli- 
tionists,” and of thosé who ‘‘wanted to see 
them,” was proved to be too large for the 
room. The ladies of the New England 
Women’s Club therefore kindly offered 
their large parlors, and there from two 
o’clock till five, the place was made sacred 
by a recital of some of the perils and tri- 
umphe of the early workers for the aboli- 
tion of slavery. 

Mr. Garrison read the violent poster 
which called the mob, and some of the con- 
versation between Mayor Lyman, and the 
ladies of the anti-slavery prayer-meeting, to- 
gether with letters and incidents of the 
time, which made his voice tremuluus with 
emotion. The poster is as follows: 


‘‘THOMPSON"—THE ABOLITIONIST. 


That infamous foreign scoundrel THomp- 
son will hold forth this afternoon, at the 
Liberator Office, No. 46, Washington Street. 
The present is a fair opportunity for the 
friends of the Union to snake Thompson out! 
It will be a contest between the abolition- 
ists and the friends of the Union! A purse 
of $100 has been raised by a number of pa- 
triotic citizens to reward the individual 
who shall first lay violent hands on Thomp- 
son, so that he = brought to the tar-ket- 
tle before dark. Friends of the Union, be 
vigilant! 

He omitted almost altogether (what 
we all wanted to hear) his own part 
with the mob. Incidentally, and in reply 
to a statement that he was kindly treated, 
Mr. Garrison said: ‘Kindly treated! My 
hat was knocked off and I saw it at once 
cut up with a jack-knife. My coat was 
torn from my back, and ina nearly nude 
state, I was crowded into the cab which 
took me to jail.” For the rest Mr. Garrison 
gave the facts and deeds and words of 
others. 

It was at this time, that Francis Jackson 
invited the women’s prayer-meeting to his 
house. When warned that the mob might 
tear it down, Mr. Jackson said, ‘‘My house 
can have but little value to me, when I can- 
not bring to it any one I please.” It was 
then that Harriet Martineau gave in her ad- 
hesion to the abolitionists, and took her part 
and lot with them. By so doing she cut 
herself off from the friendship of the liter- 
ary circle who had lionized her before, but 
who were not ready to bear the peril or the 
odium of the anti-slavery cause. 

A. Bronson Alcott said that he and his 
wife, who was a sister of Rev. Samuel J. 
May, went to the jail the first evening 
of the imprisonment of Mr. Garrison, and 
in view of the fact that they were both in 
sympathy with him they were permitted to 
see and converse with him, as he sat serene 
behind the bars. 

Also very early the next morning they 
went again, too early to be admitted. Mar- 
shall P. Wilder recalled the fact that fifty 
years ago on next 4thof July, he heard 
Mr. Garrison, in Park Street Church, dis- 
course on ‘‘Colonization and Anti-Slavery.” 

Wendell Phillips said he heard the mob 
as he sat in a lawyer’s office in Court Street, 
and went out to see what it. was about (this 
was before he was an abolitionist) and there 
standing on a doorstep he met John C. 

Park, who was Colonel of his regiment, and 
said to him, ‘‘Why don’t the mayor call us 
out? We could scatter the mob in half an 
hour.” To which Col. Park said, ‘‘You 
foul, don’t you see the regiment is already 
out,” and, continued Mr. Phillips, ‘‘on 
looking about me, sure enough there were 
the men who should have been, and were, 
usually, law-abiding citizens, on every side 
of me.” It was my first lesson, said Mr. 
Phillips, of the inadequacy of republican 
institufions for all emergencies. 

James N. Buffum said that he sat in his 
buggy on Court street, just as the carriage 
containing Mr. Garrison came up from 
State street on the way to the Leverett street 
jail, where Garrison was conveyed to save 








im from ,thhe mob. The crowd had hold 
of the wheels, endeavoring to stop the car- 
riage, to take Garrison out, while the driver 
was Jashing his horses to get away from the 
mob. Just as he came toward the buggy 
the horses drew off to the side nearest it, 
and, in doing so, the hubs of the two vehi- 
cles came so close together as to brush off 
the rioters from one side. “This relief en- 
abled the horses to get a headway, and they 
went off at a gallop, and Garrison was 
saved. 

Mr. A. L. Haskell, who had been the 
companion of Mr. Garrison in his youth, 
gave a graphic picture of events, and par- 
ticularly of his residence at New Orleans, 
where he knew a slave-holder who managed 
to let his slaves gain time enough to earn 
and pay for themselves, and so get their 
freedom. 

Richard Plummer told of the pro-slavery 
spirit which ruled every church in New- 
buryport where he resided, and of his 
summary expulsion from the religious 
society of which he was a member, after a 
vain effort to get an anti-slavery meeting in 
the church. This followed the brutal 
treatment by the Eastern railroad of all 
colored people who tried to ride on the 
road. James N. Buffum and Frederick 
Douglass had just been diagged from the 
car of this road by the combined force of 
the conductor, the brakeman and employees. 
But so desperate was the struggle and so 
strong the grip of Mr. Douglass that when 
he went out, the seat went with him. Be- 
hold Frederick Douglass now the honored 
marshal of the capital of the United States! 

Hiram W. Blanchard, who never forgets 
a date, and at whose instance this anniversa- 
ry was kept, said he had had for many years 
in his neighborhood a piece of the anti- 
slavery sign which was broken into splin- 
ters by the mob, but on some house-cleaning 
or moving, it had been lost. He had taken 
the Liberator from 1882 till it ceased to exist. 

The above is the very meagerest sketch 
of one of the rarest occasions. A pleasant 
feature of it was the presence of so many 
of the abolitionists, old in years, but young 
and strong in spirit. There were Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison and Wendell Phillips, Samuel 
E. Sewall and Mrs. Sewall, A. Bronson Al- 
cott, and Louisa May Alcott, who had come 
she said, to represent her mother. Robert 
Wallcut, Sarah Shaw Russell and Anne 
Whitney, Charles H. Whipple, H. W. Blan- 
chard and Mrs, Blanchard, Charles W.Slack, 
and Mrs. Slack, James N. Buffum, A. L. 
Haskell, Richard Plummer, Marshall P. 
Wilder, Wm. Wells Brown, J. V. C. Smith 
and the sons of Mr. Garrison, whose 


‘thoughtful care and tender sympathy for 


him everywhere and always, shows them 
to be the worthy sons of their heroic 
father. There were Col. Higginson, Judge 
Russell and others up to nearly a hundred. 
When the hour was over, the cordial hand 
shaking, the pleasant, fervent greeting, all 
showed how close and strong is the tie which 
common toil and suffering for a great cause 
creates. 

We missed the presence of many who 
cast in their lot with the early abolitionists, 
Mrs. Chapman, who was one of the women 
at the prayer meeting which the mob broke 
up, Stephen and Abby Kelly Foster, Mrs. 
L. Maria Child, whose pen was a power on 
the side of the slave, Theodore Weld and 
Angelina Grimke Weld (whose invitation 
I found not mailed after the occasion was 
all past), Elias and Mrs. Richards, Lewis 
Ford and many others. 

Letters of sympathy have came from Mr. 
and Mrs, White of Concord, N. H., from 
Samuel May of Leicester, John G. Whittier, 
Matilda Goddard and others. But in that 
pleasant hour, wecould not forget the brave 
dead, George Thompson, Francis Jackson, 
Theodore Parker, Charles Hovey, Helen 
Garrison, the courageous wife of Mr. Gar- 
rison, Henry C. Wright, Bourne Spooner 
and Mrs. Spooner, and along list whose 
names are kept forever hallowed with 
the great cause they served. 

For Mr. Garrison himself, loved and hon- 
ored even by those who most opposed him, 
there will remain to his latest day, the mem- 
ory of along life made rich and full by de- 
voted service for the most helpless of hu- 
man beings, who to-day rejoice in the great 
boon of freedom. L. 8. 

———_ es eo ——_——_—_ 
LOOK TO THE LEGISLATURES. 

The most valuable service which can at 
this moment be rendered to the Woman 
Suffrage cause is, to secure the nomination 
of members of the Legislature who are fa- 
vorable to it. 

There is hardly a town in any State or 
world in the city in which one earnest man 
at the caucus may not enlist enough others 
who are in sympathy with him, to secure 
the nomination of men for the Legislature, 
who will vote for Woman Suffrage when 
that question comes up there. 

In some towns this is systematically done, 
almost always with a good result. Be 
prompt at the caucus then, every man who 
believes that the rights of his daughter are 
as sacred as those of hisson, That is the 
place of power. There you can defeat or 
secure nominations. In the loud clamor 
for candidates, remember principles. 

L. 8 





A WORD TO WOMEN. 

The newspapers are full of lessons which 
women would do weil to heed. Note how 
every paper urges men to see that they are 
registered, that their vote may not be ques- 
tioned. See car loads of foreign citizens 
making haste tc perfect their naturalization 
papers, that they may vote. See how states- 
men, and politicians of all grades, scour the 
country as stump speakers. See the best, 
and the worst of the clergymen devoting 
the Sunday service to the explanation and 
discussion of political questions. Count if 
you can the money lavished to convince, 
persuade or pay voters. 

If the vote is not power, if it has no value, 
why all this expenditure of time, money, 
strength and fatigue. If it is worth so 
much for men, can it be worth nothing for 
Woman? Ponder the lessons of the hour. 

L. 8 
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ORDINATION OF MRS. JAMES. 


Mrs. Caroline N. James, who was ordained 
at Brooklyn, Connecticut, Oct. 9th, minis- 
ters to the same religious society of which 
many years ago Samue! J. May was pastor, 
and Jater Mrs. Celia Burleigh. 

It is remarkable that both hymns for the 
occasion were written, one by the sister of 
Mrs. James and one by her mother, who is 
seventy-eight years old. The sermon was 
by Rev. A. Wocdbury; prayer of ordination, 
by Rev. C. A. Staples; charge, by Rev. C. 
A. Staples; right hand of fellowship, by 
Rev. H. H. Barber; address to the people, 
by Rev. W. P. Tilden; hymn, by Mrs. M. 
Gale, Mrs. James’ mother. 

Still more remarkable is the fact that this 
ordination is reported just as the ordination 
of any minister would be. The fact that 
the minister is a woman is not commented 
on. Twenty years ago it would have been 
different. The world moves and woman is 
winning her way. 

Mrs. James preached a year to her society 





before she was ordained. L. 8. 
. ese ———— 
THE CROUCHING TENANTRY OF 
MASSACHUSETTS, 


One of the strangest mis-conceptions of 
facts we have seen lately on the part of any 
public man, is shown in a letter from Hon, 
George W. Julian, of Indiana, to the New 
York Nation, in which Mr. Julian justifies 
an absurd phrase used by him in his recent 
article in the North American Review—to wit. 
“The Crouching Tenantry of Massachu- 
setts.” Mr. Julian writes: 

What I said about the land question and 
the condition of agriculture in Massachu 
setts is fully justified by facts which I find 
embodied in the second annual report of 
the Bureau of Labor Statis‘ics for that State, 
which the Nation (No. 310) summarized as 
follows: 

The of the report, however, which of all is, in 
our opinion, the most remarkable, is that relating to 
agriculture in Massachusetts. It may be summed up 
in two words, rapid decay. Increased nominal value 
of land, higher rents, fewer farms occupied by own- 
ers, diminished product, general decline of prosperity, 
a more ignorant popeteuen. increasing number of 
women employed at hard outdoor labor (surest sign 
of a declining civilization), and steady deterioration 
in the style of farming; these are the conditions de- 
ascribed by a cumulative mass of evidence that is per- 
fectly irresistible, and that is unfortunately only too 
strongly confirmed by such details of census statis- 
tics as have been so far made public, 

A more particular answer to the question 
propounded by the Nation may be found in 
a very ablearticle in the North American Re- 
view for October, 1859, from which I quote the 
following extract, in which the writer is 
dealing with agriculture in the ‘‘older 
States,” and of course including New Eng- 
land: 


Our farms in older States, instead of being divided 
and sub-divided as they ought to be, are wing 
larger and more unwieldy. e tendency of the times 
is unquestionably toward immense estates, each with 
a manorial mansion {nthe center, and a dependent 
tenantry crouching in the shadows. 


This was written nearly twenty years ago. 
and lam sure no well-informed man will 
deny that the ‘‘tendency” here spoken of 
has been steadily on the increase. It would 
be easy to adduce other and kindred facts, 
but I deem it semeuneny ° 

EO. W. JULIAN. 


Irvington, Ind. 

The phase ‘‘Crouching tenantry of Massa- 
chusetts,” is absolutely without meaning. 
There is no tenantry, crouching or other- 
wise, in Massachusetts. Farms throughout 
Massachusetts and New England every- 
where, except in the immediate vicinity of 
the larger cities and manufacturing towns, 
can, as arule, be bought for less than the 
cost of their improvements. Farms cannot 
be rented for a term of years for enough to 
keep their improvements from going to 
waste. There is noclass of farm landlords 
and no class of farm-tenants, in Massachu- 
setts, aud the great difficulty is to induce 
intelligent young men to remain on the farms 
in any capacity whatever. 

The reason why farms grow larger is be- 
cause it does not pay to cultivate them, and 
they are being converted more and more 
into pasturage. The great want of New 
England is a revival of its agricultural in- 
terest. H. B. B. 
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SOME OBJECTIONS TO WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


A correspondent in South Norridgewock 
Maine, writes us that: 

The strongest argument the opposers of 
Woman Suffrage put forth is, that women 
are already ‘‘allowed” to do everything they 
are fitted for; that in their private capacity 
they influence more than they would by pub- 
lic voting, and that, as there are as many ig- 
norant, bad women as men, the general vo- 
ting of women would make matters worse 
rather than better. 





If these are sufficient objections to the 
voting of women, they are equally objec- 
tions to the voting of men. And if we are 
to restrict political power, where shall we 
begin, and where shall we stop? The ob- 
jection assumes that free Suffrage is a mis- 
take, and republican government a failure. 
There is no half-way house, in theory, be- 
tween Impartial Suffrage and despotism. 
We believe in free institutions and personal 
rights. Where do men get their rights to 
govern women without their consent? It 
is only usurpation and an aristocracy of sex. 

H. B. B. 
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WOMAN’S WORK IN THE CHURCH. 


“Adam,” in the Boston 7raveller, under- 
takes to write down the women as follows: 


Did Paul forbid the women of Corinth to 
teach in the church because they ‘‘whisper- 
ed” and did not behave well? Is there any 
evidence that the women did not behave as 
well asthe men? That church sometimes 
made the communion service one of hilarity 
and drunkenness Why were the lips of 
the women closed, while the men were al- 
lowed to teach? Do the female converts in 
heathen countries now need to be held in 
check by our missionanes? Do not the 
converts made among the girls at the North 
End Mission behave with propriety when 
the e of God has changed their hearts? 

e must seek a stronger reason than that 
‘they whispered in meeting.” Paul gives 
the reason for this injunction in 1 Timothy 
2: 11—15, and shows that this command 
from him was a general one, not only to the 
women of Corinth, but to women in all the 
churches. Timothy was in Ephesus. This 
direction was for his guidance wherever he 
might go. The reason here given by Pau! 
is, the subordination of Woman to man to 
in the economy of nature, and for her 
teach—whatever that means—was in his 
mind to ‘‘usurp authority over the man.” 

This underlying py of subordina 
tion runs through all Paul’s Epistles, when 
he touches the subject, as, for instance, in 
Ephesians, 5: 22, 23; in Colossians 3: 18; in 
Titus 2:5. And Peter lays down the same 
in 1 Peter 3: 16, a law running down through 
all the centuries from the Garden of Eden 
itself; Genesis 3: 16, a law as universal and 
binding as gravitation. 

The passage in Galatians 3:28 does not 
touch this point, for it refers simply to the 
fact that all barriers are now broken down 
as to the offers of salvation; no Jew nor 
Greek, bond or free, male or female, but all 
have an equal chance for being saved. 

Man then stands for the race. Woman 
stands beneath his shadow. In Judaism 
and Christianity we find no priestess. In 
taking on nature, Christ had his choice, and 
he became a man. His twelve disciples 
were all men. Theseventy were men. The 
great apostles to the Jews and the Gentiles 
were both men. Woman had always 
wrought as helpers in quiet, unostentatious 
ways; so silently as to leave us largely in 
ignorance as to what she did. The excep- 
tions are rare and temporary, and the uni- 
versal rule is proved thereby. 

Paul acknowledged the great service they 
did for him, and while saying, ‘‘I suffer not 
a woman to teach,” affectionately commends 
by name many who “‘helped him in the 
gospel.” 

oman works in the church a thousapnd+ 
ways for good. She need not be restive 
because she cannot do man’s work. Christ 
og es word by Mary to her friends that 
he had risen is no warrant for her taking 
the pulpit or rostrum. 

Scripture is supported by nature and in- 
stinct on this subject. The physical struct- 
ure of man and woman placed side by side 
point out a total‘y different sphere for the 
two. Lay them before an intelligent jury, 
and the case-may be submitted without ar- 
gument. Instinct in Woman points in the 
same direction. Woman universally looks 
up to man. A woman joined to a man, 
even though she be more intellectual, more 
cultured, and in every way superior to him, 
mentally and morally, yet in this relation 
looks up, and instinctively consents to be 
subordinate. 

Woman aspiring to public work in the 
church, bristling all over with rights to be 
maintained, as a rule introduces confusion 
and disintegration into families and society. 
The husband no longer has a wife, the chil- 
dren have no mother, the domestic depart- 
ment at home has no head, and the Divine 
arrangement is frustrated. 

If ‘‘nature,” and ‘‘instinct,” and ‘‘physic- 
al structure,” all indicate ‘‘the subordina- 
tion of Woman to Man,” it seems a pity 
that anybody should waste words in preach- 
ing it. Adam need not rush into print to 
prevent ‘‘the Divine arrangement” from 
being ‘‘frustrated.” Unfortunately for 
Adam the facts are all against him, and his 
vaunted superiority is wholly imaginary. 
We fear it is the old Adam in him which 
prompts him to claim precedence over his 
mother. H. B. B. 

> 
MRS. GAKLIN SPENCER. 

Epitors JouRNAL:—For the two Sab- 
baths past, Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer has 
occupied the pulpit of her husband, Rev. 
W. H. Spencer, who, owing to severe illness 
has not been able to preach. 

The first Sabbath there was a large at- 
tendance, and last Sabbath the house was 
crowded before time to begin services, and 
many went away, not being able to get into 
the church. Her discourse was upon ‘‘In- 
tellectual Religion,” and the subject was 
treated in a most thorough and comprehen- 
sive manner and drew the closest attention 
of every one present. 

Mrs. Spencer’s way of delivery is attrac- 
tive, and this adds interest to whatever she 
has to say. She expects to occupy the 
pulpit the next two Sabbaths, and her 
discourse for next Sunday will be upon the 





**Religious Training of Children.” 

Haverhill congratulates itself upon tie 
acquisition of such intellectual force ys 
Mrs. Spencer brings, and the Woman 
Suffragists in this city, feel that they have 
a strong and substantial friend to assist jy, 
the advancement of their cause. H. 

Haverhill, Oct. 22. 
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LETTER FROM MES. THOMAS, 





As the meeting of the American Womay 
Suffrage Association will be held in {ndian. 
apolis the 13th and 14th of next month, and 
is the first meeting of that society that has 
been held in Indiana, it is hoped that all the 
Suffragists of the State who can attend wi] 
avail themselves of the opportunity offered 
on that occasion, 

The meeting is to be held in Masonic 
Hall, and as a large number of the members 
and speakers connected with that associa 
tion in the East will be present, together 
with delegates of our own, and other West- 
ern States who are auxiliarizing to the 
*‘Americans,” we hope the meeting will be 
productive of great good in arousing more 
interest in the great question of Suffrage 
for Woman. This is fast becoming the 
question of the age, its claims need to 
be intelligently discussed, and all are inter. 
ested to make the meeting a success; let us 
then go up to the Convention on the 12th 
strong in purpose, and in noble resolve to 
do battle for the right. There is half-way 
ground, nor no time to waste, but the cause 
demands, ‘‘Strong minds, great hearts, true 
faith, and ready hands.” 

Many of us who saw and Knew that great 
champion of freedom, William Loyd Garri- 
son, years ago, as he bared his heart to the 
enemy, fearless of nothing but failure to 
duty, will be glad to’'welcome him as Presi- 
dent of the Association. 

M. F. Tuomas, Pres. A. W. 8S. A. 

Richmond, Ind., Oct. 19, 1878. 
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THE CASE OF MARY STANNARD, 


EpiTors JOURNAL.—In the case of poor 
Mary Pomeroy, driven to her death by Rev. 
Mr. Glendening, of Jersey City, I noticed 
that the crime of seduction could not be by 
law proved against him, because nobody 
was present at the commission of the crime 
but the parties, and she, having since died 
no proof remained excepting her own avow 
al, repeated and sworn to, in presence of 
her friends. I notice again, in the case of 
poor Mary Stannard, seduced by a clergy 
man and found dead after keeping an 
appointment with him, that her sister’s evi- 
dence concerning the seduction, was ‘‘ruled 
out, because Mary told her the story’”—shie 
did not see the crime committed. The court 
says: 

At the hearing in the case of the murder 
of Mary Stannard, at Madison, Conn., yes 
terday, all the hearsay evideace against the 
Rev. H. H. Hayden wasruled out. Letters 
were also ruled out which were mentioned 
as having been written by Mary to Hayden 
about her trouble. It was found that Susan 
Stannard, Mary’s sister, holds Hayden's 
note for $75, with interest unpaid for more 
than ayear. It was found that the gir! 
could not have committed suicide and that 
the murderer must have been covered with 
blood from a severed artery. Nothing that 
Mary had told could be admitted; therefore 
her confession of intimacy with Mr. Hayden 
cannot be used in court against him. 

Mary’s father was called to testify: 

But, as he was not allowed tu say anything 
that Mary had told him, his testimony was 
confined to the story of her going to the 
pasture where she met her death. 

She told her family that she was going 
to meet the minister; but they could not 
even testify to this, as it was ‘‘hearsay evi 
dence.” How, then, is the crime of seduc 
tion to be proved, by law, against a man, if 
he takes the precaution to kill his victim, 
or drive her to suicide? So long as seduc- 
tion is a crime not often committed ina 
mixed company, of course it is impossible 
to ‘‘prove it” according to these quibbles of 
the law, after the victim is dead. Does it, 
therefore, become no crime? Does not the 
rule which brings about this state of things 
look vastly like several other laws whic! 
could be cited—as though cunningly de- 
vised by men, for their own protection in 
crime against women? Is it not a shamefu! 
thing that a man, a clergyman too, who nat: 
urally assumes superiority over his flock,an¢ 
whom girls are taught to respect and obey 
can ernploy his influence in destroying them 
soul and body, as soun as they are old 
enough to attract him, and then nothing can 
be proved against him by law, because no 
body saw the crime committed ? 

a 





Portland, Me. 





5 i id 
HOW ONE HUNDRED POOR FAMILIES 
MADE THEMSELVES INDEPENDENT. 


In a certain village, divided by a stream, 
there were just two hundred families, half 
of whom lived on one side of the stream , 
and half on the other. These families were 
composed of people none of whom were 
rich, while a great many might be called 
poor. 

It so happened that about ten years ag” 
the man who kept the general grocery and 
provision store on one side of the stream, 
fell sick and died; and the same week the 
man who kept a similar store on the other 
side of the stream died also. Although the 
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people of the village were mainly poor, 
both these men had grown rich, and left 
large fortunes behind them. 

The son of the dealer who lived on the 
south side of the stream, took up his fa. 
ther’s business, and carried it on, and al] 
the one hundred families who lived on that 
side dealt with him, and left him by far the 
larger part of their earnings, for he sup- 
plied them with almost all they needed for 
domestic use. 

But the other deceased grocer had no 
son, and his widow wanted to go to a warm 
climate. The stock was for sale, and sev- 
eral sharp people saw that it was a rare 
opening for busiaess. But the priest of 
that parish wasa wise old man, and-he 
called a meeting of the one hundred fami- 
lies on his side of the stream. He stated to 
this meeting that the general stock of the 
store was valued at $4000, and he proposed 
that the one hundred families subscribe this 
amount, and run the store for themselves, 

It was a new idea, but the people saw its 
value. Each family paid in $40, and re- 
ceived a receipt or bond, with a guarantee 
of five per cent. a year on their money, a 
fair profit. They then elected a person to 
run the store, and appointed a committee to 
examine the accounts, They also made a 
rule that all business was to be done on a 
strict cash basis, both buying and selling. 

Then they began to deal in their own 
store; and for every dollar they spent they 
received a brass ‘‘check,” and other kinds 
of ‘‘checks” for sums under a dollar, so 
that they held a receipt from the store for 
every cent they spent in it. 

Each family kept these checks till the 
end of a quarter, when the books were bal- 
anced aud the profits divided. The beauty 
of the system was then seen, for the people 
drew their profits not on the bonds they 
held, but on the ‘‘checks.” The family 
that had the greatest number of ‘‘checks” 
drew the largest dividend. In other words, 
the family that had purchased the greatest 
quantity of goods at the store, drew out the 
largest profit, so that instead of ‘‘eating 
themselves out of house and home,” they 
found they could, in a few years, really eat 
themselves into a house and home. 

You see, the store was paid for with their 
own money, so that all profits on the goods 
they bought belonged to themselves, and 
was not divided equally amongst all the 
dealers. It was a common thing to have a 
poor man say to his wife on a Saturday 
night, ‘‘Now, buy a good lot of things this 
week, for 1 want to see these checks grow.” 
™n fact, anuther great good was done by 
this system, for every man began to take an 


‘ interest in business calculations. 


At the end of ten years it was found that 
an average profit of $2a week had been 
made on each family. This amounted to 
$10,000 a year; sothat at the end of the 
ten years there had been divided among the 
one hundred families the sum of $100,000, 
or $1000 to each family. Most of the villa- 
gers had saved their dividends, and bought 
land, so that at the end of the ten years 
these one hundred families had each a hand- 
some farm, and were comfortable and inde- 
pendent people. 

On the other side of the stream there was 
a different story to tell. The people all 
dealt with the lucky grocer, and they found 
that all, or nearly all they earned, went to 
support the fumily. They paid the same 
prices as their neighbors on the other side; 
but they did not get as good articles, and 
those who ran on credit had to pay more. 
They went on from year to year, growing 
poorer as their children came; but all this 
time the thrifty dealer was growing richer 
and richer. At the end of the ten years the 
grocer retired with a fortune of $100,000, 
and gave his business to the young man 
who married his daughter. 

Now, we ask workingmen to read this 
article over just once more, and then say 
what they think of these two plans. There 
is no nonsense or fancy about them—they 
are both facts—and one is as practicable as 
the other. The workingmen of all coun- 
tries are now living on the latter plan, and 
thousands of dealers are growing wealthy 
on their earnings. Thousands of working- 
men have tried the other plan, and have 
succeeded, and are to-day comfortable and 
independent. 

Please read this over once moye, and talk 
about it to your neighbors. This is the 
way out for the workingmen—-it is a sure 
way, a safe way, and the only way.—T/e 
Pilot. 
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CAN YOU ANSWER! 


Can there be assigned any reason why 
Woman should bedenied the ballot that 
would not equally deprive them of the com- 
monest pleasures, pursuits and privileges? 
Is she incapacitated for citizenship by her 
frailty of body? Sheis much more capable 
of undergoing the exertions attendant up- 
on a visit to the polls than of undergoing 
the fatigues of travel—but none ever object 
to women travelling because the exertion is 
too great for them. Yet there would be 
more sound sense in the latter objection 
than in the former. Objecters say women 
should not vote because they would only 
follow the dictates of the men; that men 
would have to suffer a grievous additional 
burden in the constant instruction of their 





“female dependents,” ete. The same rea- 
son would keep women at home and leave 
men to travel alone. A woman has to be 
guarded, guided, waited on and cared for 
in traveling and is really a burden to the 
man who has to protect her- She depends 
on her escort for instruction as to routes, 
changes of cars, selection of hotels, and 
everything of the kind, and takes much 
morc of his time and attention than would 
be necessary to instruct her in politics, even 
if she were, as these objectors try to imag- 
ine, 80 amazingly imbecile that she could 
not learn for herself. Thus, the whole list 
of objections might be gone through with 
and every one that is presented to show 
women incapacitated for the ballot, either 
mentally, physically, or by her peculiarities 
as a woman, would more emphatically dis- 
able her from all pursuits, occupations, 
business and pleasures, A woman who has 
too little judgment to vote intelligently 
surely could not possess the really exalted 
generalship necessary to manage a house 
and family. Woman has proven herself as 
able in science, letters and mechanics and 
trade as manis. If, then, she is his equal in 
these things, is she not equally entitled to 
all the privileges and rights that he is? If 
anything rendered her unfit for the ballot 
would it not as well render her unfit for 
all these things? Could she be able to do 
and accomplish all she does and has accom 
plished and yet be unfit for the ballot? If 
a strong woman is to be denied the right of 
suffrage because of physical frailty, should 
not all men who are less strong than she 
be also disfranchised? If an educated and 
accomplished woman is not possessed of 
the requisite depth of mind for the exer- 
cise of the privileges of citizenship, is it 
fair or right that ignorant men, who are 
utterly incapable of learning, should be ves- 
ted with those rights? In short, is help- 
less male cripple with a feeble intellect of 
more use to the state, entitled to greater 
privileges and capable of greater responsi- 
bilities than an able-bodied, well-educated 
woman, that he should be a sovereign and 
she his subject? Is the drunken loafer 
and whiskey-saturated sponge from a vile 
saloon, who delights in casting rotten eggs 
and dead rats into an audiences of refined 
amusement seekers, a better repository of 
the ballot, a safer guardian of public mor- 
als and private rights than is the lady whose 
attire he fouls with his rubbish? Why 
should he vote and be eligible to office, and 
she be not only incapacitated to office but 
disabled from voting against him?—Denver 
Mirror. 





oe 
THE TWO METHODS, 


There is a great deal of truth in what Sen- 
ator Conkling and the other ‘‘bloody-shirt” 
speakers say about political affairs in the 
South. Unquestionably the colured voters 
do not get ‘‘a fair shake.”” The whites are 
terribly prejudiced against what they call 
‘nigger rule,” and resort to ‘all necessary 
means to keep the colored voter from be- 
coming conspicuously offensive in politics. 
Even in the South, where Governor Hamp- 
ton himself leads the opposition to violent 
measures for preventing the negro from 
voting, they are discouraged by all sorts of 
unfair means, such as the wide separation 
of polling places. In other States the col- 
ored voters are pretty effectually kept out 
of politics by the influence of the men who 
own the land and employ the labor, and by 
a system of terrorism of the most barbarous 
character. All candid men recognize these 
facts, but the question is which is the better 
way to deal with them, and we need not 
look very far for an answer. All ought to 
agree that the negroes are treated bet- 
ter, and are in every way better off, 
than they were when the Federal Govern- 
ment was backing the ‘‘carpet-bag” govern- 
ments. They are making some progress 
in intelligence and wealth; and, especial- 
ly in States where no Republican nomina- 
tions have been made, the white people are 
divided into the Bourbon and progressive 
elements, which have been so long squeezed 
together by the race question, and both 
sides are beginning to bid for the colored 
vote. That is a much better position for the 
colored voters, to be divided between two 
parties, than to all be on one side, with race 
prejudice against them. We have seen the 
partial development of this movement al- 
ready in Texas, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Georgia and Alabama, and we cannot doubt 
that it presents the natural solution of the 
race question; giving the colored voter the 
best security that he will enjoy his rights. 
We know very well that Federal interference 
such as Mr. Conkling and General Butler 
andall the ‘‘bloody-shirt”crew have demand- 
ed, would at once consolidate the white vo- 
ters in antagonism tothe black, and, if the 
latter should be escorted to the polls by the 
Federal soldiers for years, the only result 
would be an intensification of race preju- 
dices and the destruction of the peace and 
prosperity of a large section of our coun- 
try. On the other hand, natural laws as 
certain as those which give sun and rain 
to make fruitful the labors of the husband- 
man, are removing the evils of which com- 
plaints aremade. We have not spoken of 
the evil effects which continued Federal 
interference would have upon our form of 
government, affecting all the people. The 





principle of local self-government is worth 
preserving ata great expense. Indeed, it 
is the gem in the casket of our Constitution, 
and its importance will outlast all the issues 
upon which parties divide. Federal inter- 
ference means thedestruction of local self- 
government, and it should not be allowed, 
to save the lives of half the people of both 
races in the country.—Boston Herald. 
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A NEW WORLD FOR WOMEN. 








Is this really the same world of twenty- 
seven years ago; this year when we can 
talk by telephone, and make such records 
of our faintest utterances as shall be trans- 
mitted to unborn ages? 

Then, after much deliberation and much 
searching of Scripture, I was led to attend 
the second convention held in the State of 
Ohio, for the purpose of considering the 
momentous qnestion of equal guaranties at 
the hands of law for the rights of women. 
We met in the little stone church at Akron, 
the house of worship for the little Universa- 
list congregation, almost as much despised 
as the advocates of Woman's Rights. 

I recall the bitter rebukes we heard from 
Orthodox clergymen, who were horrified 
that women should ascend the pulpit stairs, 
and from the sacred desk asssert such her- 
esies as they deemed our demand for Equal 
Rights must be. How they quoted Paul, 
but they forgot the loving words of one 
greater than Paul. 

None who were present can have forgot- 
ten the grace and wit of our presiding 
officer, Mrs. Frances D. Gage, nor the sharp 
repartee of Sojourner Truth, nor the burn- 
ing eloquence of Emma Robinson Coe. 

Well, {we made our demand for Equal 
Rights as human beings, because we were of 
the same great family as men, having com- 
mon needs, therefore having kindred claims 
to be represented in a government ostensibly 
framed for the rights of all who are held 
amenable to its dictates. 

The Hutchinson brothers looked in upon 
our deliberations and cheered us with their 
songs, and we went away just as fully de- 
termined to follow up our declaration as 
did the signers of the National Declaration 
a century ago. And to the best of our 
ability we have done it. 

Our demands have been met by a little 
concession here, and a greater one there, 
till a large share of the good things we 
prophesied as sure to come from Suffrage 
as a realized fact, has resulted already. 

Colleges and universities have been opened 
all over our land. Even Harvard, the last 
strong-hold of old conservatism, conceding 
examinations to women, and giving such 
credentials as manifest to the world its con- 
cessions, if not its full bounties. 

The hearing granted by Congress during 
its recent session, with the noble advocacy 
of such men as Hoar and Sargent, is enough 
to encourage to further work in this direc- 
tion. In the mean time the great army of 
Temperance is rallying with no uncertain 
watch word, and every step only shows 
how essential the ballot in the hands of wo- 
men is, for the protection of the land 
against the spoiler. Recognition broadens 
on every hand, and we may well work and 
wait, in patience possessing our souls. Nor 
is the result of our work confined to our 
own land.—Hannah M. Tracy Cutler, Cob- 
den, Illinois. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


More than 6000 persons visited the Me- 
chanic Exhibition Saturday. 


“O. 8. Sanders, M. D.,” will repeat by re- 
quest a lecture before the Ladies’ Physiolgi- 
cal Institute Thursday, Oct. 31, at 3. P. M. 
in Wesleyan Hall. 

All donations now received by the mayor 
for the relief of the yellow-fever sufferers 
are returned to the givers, as there is money 
enough in the treasury of the Relief Com- 
mittee to meet all calls. 


Miss Emma Parke Smith, vice-principal 
of the New York High School, who has 
been connected with the High School for 
eleven years, has resigned her position to 
take charge of Mount Auburn Young 
Ladies’ Institute, at Cincinnati. 


“In the United States there are 530 fe- 
males practicising as doctors, five as lawy ers 
and sixty-eight as preachers.” Says the 
E. Orange Gazette, we thank our editor for 
this item, but wish he would say women 
instead of females, vide R. Grant White. 


Eaton’s family and day school, of South 
Norridgewock, Me., though a boys’ school, 
is open to both sexes. It is a curious fact 
that its graduates number twice as many 
girls as boys, thus showing what young 
women can do when they have a chance. 


The subject of Col. T. W. Higginson’s 
new lecture, for the present season, is ‘‘Eu- 
ropean Impressions of America and Ameri- 
cans,” exhibiting the amusing mistakes and 
the criticisms, valuable or worthless, which 
are brought to the notice of travelling 
Americans. 


A dear and good old aunt of Charles 
Lamb, a shrewd old lady, by turns worship- 
ed ‘‘at church” and at Theophilus Lind- 
sey’s Unitarian chapel, feeding her faith 
meanwhile from a Catholic prayer-book and 





the *‘Meditations” of Thomas a Kempis, all 
unmindfu! of differences of doctrine. 


Governor Rice’s speech at Faneuil Hall 
Thursday night was a defense of State ad. 
ministration for the last twenty years, and 
especially the last three. He doesn’t see 
much chance to improve it,—which is one 
of the reasons why the Republican conven- 
tion this year nominated another man.— 
Springfield Republican. 


It was an exciting incident for Atone- 
ment Day, but the arrest of an imprudent 
young man for staring at a female worship- 
per in Dr. Huebsch’s Temple on Monday 
last was a commendable transaction. While 
indecorous to stare at a girl, unsolicited, at 
any time, it is assuredly out of reason to 
act thus oa the solemn fast day. 


An Episcopalian family residing out of 
town, intending to educate their little 
daughter to be a practical woman, desire 
to find three or four intelligent children, 
whose parents entertain similar views, to 
share the benefits of an excellent home and 
the best of moral training. For references, 
&c., address Orange, Office of New York 
Tribune. 

John Bancroft, the historian, has presen- 
ted to the town of Laacaster the sum of $1000 
for the benefit of the town library, the in- 
come to be expended in the purchase of 
books in the department of history. It is 
to be called the Samuel Ward Fund, in 
honor of Captain Ward of that town, who 
assisted Mr, Bancroft in defraying his co)- 
lege expenses. 


Year by year our burden has been grow 
ing lighter, thanks to sound financial man- 
agement. We have paid off $1,000,000,000 
of our indebtedness at the close of the war. 
We have reduced the interest on our bond- 
ed debt from $140,000,000 a year in 1865 to 
$95,000,000 now. Then we paid at rates 
varying from 5 to 7.3 per cent; now we are 
rapidly refunding our bonds at 4 per cent. 
Then our currency was worth but 60 cents 
on the dollar in gold; now it is 9914. In 
1866 we paid, in the form of taxes known 
as customs, $180,000,000; now we pay $130,- 
000 000. Then we paid in internal revenue 
taxes $309,000,000; now we pay $110,000,- 
000.— President Hayes at Minnesota State 
Fair. 


A new evidence of ‘‘the despotism of com- 
munism,” may be found in the fact that the 
American Socialist prints entire the reply of 
Mr. Hinds to the criticisms of the Oneida 
Community made by the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL, but not our reply in defence of our 
position, which was contained in the same 
number of our paper. Nor does it allude 
to our request for precise information as to 
the nature of the ‘‘complex marriage” which 
is the foundation of their social system. 
We have offered to publish the facts, as 
stated by themselves, for the information of 
the public and especially of the women of 
America. Why this sudden silence? Truth 
ought not to fear the daylight. Do they 
love darkness because their deeds are evil?” 


Narrow-minded machine politicians can- 
not forgive Mr. Hayes for trying to be Pres- 
ident of the natiqn and not of a party. This 
is the text of Secretary Gorham's famous 
letter refusing to circulate Hayes’s Minneso- 
ta speech asa campaign document: ‘I read 
the President’s speech carefully, and looked 
anxiously for some word expressing a pref- 
erence for the republican party over the 
democratic party. Finding no such expres- 
sion, | have not caused the speech to be 
printed. If the President can yet be induced 
to say that republican success in the con- 
gressional campaign is desirable, with or 
without his reasons, 1 will print a million 
copies and furnish them gratuitously as 
supplements to every republican paper in 
the land.” 


Under the head of ‘‘a terrible negress” 
comes a telegram from Newport, Ky., of a 
fatal encounter between two colored wo- 
men and a white tramp who assaulted one 
of them by throwing his arms around her 
and making improper proposals. She seized 
a large gourd that was in a kettle of boiling 
soap suds and flung it in his face, scalding 
him badly, while her companion, Martha 
Hedges, ran at him with a corn-knife and 
inflicted a fatal wound on the side of his 
neck. The women were at once arrested 
and confined, to await the arrival of an offi- 
cer, but ‘‘public opinion” is said to be ‘‘on 
their side.” We should think it ought to 
be shown in an expression of approval for 
their heroism. Instead of heading the de- 
spatch ‘‘a terrible negress” it ought to have 
read ‘‘a villainous tramp.” 


There is on exhibition in the armory, or 
historical collection of military weapons, at 
the Mechanics’ Fair, a bombshell dug up a 
few years since on the top of Bunker Hill 
proper, near the Catholic chureh. This 
shell was supposed to be an ordinary can- 
non ball, of large size for the times, when 
found, but on a recent cleaning up a hole 
was found and inside a leaded ball, further 
on more, until seventy-two were taken out, 
together with considerable gunpowder. 
There is no doubt of its being of the battle 
of Bunker Hill period. ‘‘Bombs and shot 
were incessantly rolling among the Provin- 
cials during the forenoon’ according to 


“Ti atch:r’s Military Journal” of the 17 h. 
of June, 1875. This rare relic was found 
by Contractor Bameric’s men and given to 
Mr. Sradford, who discovered its contents 
and placed it on exhibition. 


Both houses of the New Hampshire Leg- 
islature have agreed to allow women to vote 
at school meetings. This will no doubt be 
hailed as a great victory for the cause of 
Woman Suffrage, but it is more likely to 
have been a concession to the feeling which 
has resulted in such votes before—that wo- 
men should have the right to speak in mat- 
ters touching the education of children. 
Says the New York Jridune, the head of 
the camel is pretty well in, and a heavy 
body behind it. 


Surgeon-General Woodworth, Washing- 
ton, has issued a circular to the Chambers 
of Commerce at New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis and 
Cincinnati, in regard to the proposed inves- 
tigation into the causes and nature of the 
yellow fever epidemic. He says:—‘‘Fortu- 
nately a noble lady—Mrs. Elizabeth Thomp- 
son, of New York—actuated by the same 
motives that prompted the citizens of 
Memphis, addressed me, asking what she 
could do toward the great end in view, and 
pledged an amount to start a general sub- 
scription for the purpose. My reply led 
her to say that she would, if necessary, 
contribute sufficient to meet the expenses of 
a commission, provided I would promptly 
undertake its organization, and direct a 
thorough investigation of the causes of the 
epidemic, with the view of preventing such 
deplorable visitations of the yellow fever in 
the future. 


The absurdity and wickedness of the per- 
secution of the Chinese in California, is 
thus shown by Charles W. Slack in the 
Commonwealth. Facts like these are worth 
more than abstract arguments. ‘‘We 
met Mr. Charles Arshowe, the  well- 
known tea dealer, at the Mechanic's Exhibi- 
tion, the other evening, with his two ac- 
complished daughters, all greatly interested 
in the various exhibits. Mr. Arshowe has 
been with us thirty years. He was one of 
first, if not the very first, Chinaman to engage 
in businessin Boston. He was industrious, 
respectfu! and patient, and he prospered. 
In time he married a worthy German lady, 
and a beautiful family grew up around him. 
He settled down in Maplewood, Malden, 
where he has a fine estate. His first sorrow 
came with the death of his wife, not long 
since. His daughters have been finely edu- 
cated, and are the ornaments of their society. 
Is not all this creditable to our institutions 
and a burning rebuke to such blatherskites 
as Kearney, who rant that ‘‘the Chinese must 
go?” By the way, Mr. Arshowe is to leave 
his home on the fifteenth inst., and will 
sail from New York, Nov. 1st, for China, 
to be absent until July of next year. This 
is his first visit to his native land since he 
came to Boston, and the trip is made for 
business, pleasure and health combined. 
He will return by way of San Francisco, 
coming over the Union Pacific Railroad. 
The business ventures of Mr, Arshowe have 
needed partners, and he has had no difficul- 
ty in finding intelligent Americans willing 
to share with him comfortable profits. 


A National Emigrant Aid Society is sug- 
gested by Luther 8S. Kauffman, of Denver, 
Col., as a remedy for the existing distri ss 
by a re-distribution of labor. We give his 
plan in his own words: ‘‘Let there be or- 
ganized an association with the simple cl)- 
ject of aiding poor but worthy men who 
have no money, to come West, settle on 
government land, and make homes for 
themselves. Let this association be semi- 
business, semi-benevolent in its character: 
let it be under the control of leading busi- 
ness men, clergymen, State and national 
officials, and philanthropists; have a stock 
capital in shares of, say ten dollars each. 
The association should be under such con- 
trol] that the entire people would have con. 
fidence in it and feel that it was not a spec- 
ulative affair gotten up to enrich a few in- 
dividuals. Then appeal to the benevolent 
people of the whole country to subscribe to 
the stock and raise, as a beginning, a mill- 
ion dollars, and appeal also to the State and 
National governn::nt for appropriations to 
aid the association. The money so raised 
to be used to pay the railway fares of the 
emigrant and his family from the East to 
the place selected by the association for set- 
tlement; to purchase supplies to sustain the 
emigrants until their crops are raised; to 
purchase horses and all needed farming im- 
plements, to be rented at fair rates to the 
settlers as they may be needed; to make 
such improvements, building, irrigation 
ditches or otherwise, as may be necessary 
to improve the lands or aid the settlers in 
speedily establishing comfortable homes. 
All money thus advanced by the Associa- 
tion to the settler, to be a loan only, secured 
by a mortgage on all he owns and his future 
crops; and to be repaid to the Association 
by the one-half of his cropt yearly until the 
debt is paid. The loans thus made and the 
sales made to the settler to bear interest at 
six per cent. until repaid, so that the capital 
may never be impaired, but be constantly 
turning over, toin like manner help other 
deserving poor.” 
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WHO IS TO BLAME? 


BY HARRIETTE R. SHATTUCK. 


THE YOUNG MEN? 


Four young men, among them Frank 
Ainslee, an enthusiast on the subject of 
dress reform, were lazily awaiting behind a 
dry goods counter, the few customers of the 
summer trade. The convers:tion of these 
superior beings (though strange it may seem) 
was not more intellectual than that which 
often issues from the fair lips of the gentler 
sex. ‘‘Neckties” being exhausted, ‘‘beav- 
ers” entirely used up, ‘frock es. sacque 
coats” worn threadbare, and “light summer 
canes” viewed from every standpoint, the 
young men seemed in danger of broaching 
some other subject than dress, when Will 
Brown in sheer desperation saved them all 
from such a calamity. 

‘‘Look,” said he calling the attention of 
his companions to a young damsel delicate- 
ly picking her way across the flagstones— 
‘‘Isn’t she a stunner? I tell you that is my 
style! See her little lavender gloves! and 
what a delicate waist!” 

“Delicate! I should think so!” growled 
John Hull. ‘She is pinched into half her 
size and can scarcely walk with those French 
heels!” 

‘Her dress hangs beautifully, and the 
polonaise is draped to perfection,” drawled 
Charlie Rose, ‘‘but there is something 
wrong in the set of the basque.” 

«What aconnoisseur you are, Rose,” laugh- 
ed Will. ‘‘I should never know whether a 
lady’s dress hung well or not. I only take 
in the whole glorious effect!” 

“Yes, and then it is pretty well ‘taken 
in,’” sneered John. 

‘‘John is envious,” said Will. ‘‘He does 
not get enough notice from the fair sex.” 

“Indeed!” replied John. ‘I care for no 
notice from such quarters. I consider the 
girls of the period a vain, frivolous, non- 
sensical set. They think of nothing but 
dress, and have about half an idea to a 
dozen of them.” 

«It seems to me” said Ainslee, musingly 
‘‘that I once, in the distant ages, heard some 
young men talking of dress. Or was I 
dreaming?” 

‘‘Well, why should we not?” asked Rose. 
‘‘Doesn’t the dress make the man? And 
how much more the woman! What is there 
more charming than a lovely woman dressed 
in the height of the fashion?” 

‘“‘An intelligent woman so simply dressed 
that you notice herself before her clothes,” 
responded John. 

‘Right, John,” said Ainslee; ‘‘and I wish 
we all thought as youdo. But Charlie here, 
and many like him, prefer a stylish girl to 
one simply attired, though the latter may 
be talented and interesting, while the for- 
mer is a mere giggling flirt.” 

‘Yes, I confess I have a dread of ‘superi- 
or women’ ” said Rose smoothing his blonde 
moustache. ‘They are always overwhelm- 
ing you with their ‘views’ and ‘ideas,’ 
‘movements,’ ‘reforms,’ and other tiresome 
talk. I wouldrather converse with charm- 
ing little May Bell than with any of of your 
intellectual ‘Miss Elizabeths’ or ‘Mrs. Dr. 
Bacons.’” 

‘*Perhaps that is because she comes near- 
er your level,” suggested Brown. “‘I re. 
member you, Charlie, from your earliest in- 
fancy, as a lover of wax dolls.” 

‘You ought not to take sides against me, 
Will,” replied Charles. ‘I never shall for- 
get your woe-begone expression not long 
ago, when I met you walking with your 
country cousin. You cannotdeny that you 
were ashamed of her costume.” 

‘“‘She did look horribly old-fashioned,” 
admitted Will. 

‘* But she is worth the whole crowd of nam- 
by-pamby Mauds and Julietts,” interrupt- 
ed John Hull, eagerly. ‘She is so bright 
and entertaining that I, for one, never notice 
what she wears.” 

** Oh, Lizzie is a good girl,” said Will 
‘‘but she has some queer notions. What 
do you suppose is her last freak? You, 
Charlie, will be horrified, I know, but for 
myself I cannot help admiring her courage, 
although to save talk, I almost wish she had 
not done it.” 

“It must be something sensible, if Lizzie 
Lawrence is concerned in it,” said John. 
‘“«What is it?” 

“She has become interested in, and has 
finally adopted the new reform in dress!”” 

“Oh, dear!” drawled Rose, ‘‘what next? 
Dress Reform! Bloomers! Short hair! 

Cowhide boots! Why will women make 
guys of themselves?” 

‘But you are entirely mistak« n, Charles,” 
said Ainslee. Dress Reform does not mean 
that women should make guys of themselves, 
though I confess that those who go to ex- 
tremes make themselves so. It means that 
they shall discard those articles of dress 
which are injurious to health and comfort; 
that is all. Why, do you know,” he con- 
tinued, warming with his subject ‘‘that the 
doctors who have thought on this subject, 
affirm, that many of the diseases of women 
are caused, and all are augumented, by tight 
and heavy dresses? The dress reformers 
discard corsets entirely, shorten skirts so 
that they shall not sweep the dirt of the 
Streets and dispose of the heavy trimmings 





which drag upon the hips and back. The 
way women dress, now is barbarous, sir, 
barbarous!” 

“Why, really, you are quite enthusiastic,” 
said Rose. ‘‘Shall you lecture this winter?” 

“Of course you will make fun,” replied 
Ainslee, ‘“‘but, nevertheless I have the right 
of it. What do you think, Will?” 

“Well,” said Brown, doubtfully, ‘‘I must 
confess that I think a lady looks more trim 
and neat in cursets—dresses set nicer, you 
know.” 

‘Nicer! I should think so!” exclaimed 
Rose. ‘‘A woman is a perfect fright with 
out corsets! ‘without form and void’ a shape- 
less mass.” 

“Mr. Rose’s ideas of » woman's form are 
evidently derived from the fascinating and 
faultless beauties which adorn the milliner’s 
windows,” insinuated John Hull. ‘‘Im- 
agine the Venus of Milo in corsets! Do 
you not think they would destroy the beauty 
of that most beautiful form?” 

‘‘No,” insisted Rose. ‘I think it would 
be an improvement.” 

“I am willing to admit the truth of what 
you have said, Ainslee,” said Will Brown, 
“especially as I know my cousin Lizzie is in 
much better health since adopting this 
change. But if women are out of health 
and uncomfortable from wearing tight 
dresses, why in the world do they do it? 
Nobody compels them.” 

‘*That’s true!” echoed Charlie. Why are 
they not independent? Why do they not 
cast away these abominations?” 

‘‘Why don’t you cast away your latest 
style of beaver and wear last summer’s, or 
discard that new two dollar necktie which 
is not a bit better than the dollar ones, only 
it is more stylish?” asked John. 

‘Because they do not make me uncom- 
fortable or ruin my health. The cases are 


| not parallel,” answered Rose. 


‘But still,” insisted Ainslee, ‘‘you must 
allow that you wear them merely because 
fashion demands it, Are your lady friends 
then any more its slaves than you are? But 
there is no use in arguing with you, since 
you worship the god of fashion and glory in 
it.” 

“I allow that I believe in dressing in 
style,” said Charles. ‘‘What is fashion for, 
if we are not to follow it? Whatis the use 
of going out of one’s way to invent ugly, 
conspicuous costumes, when the milliner 
and clothier have put right before our eyes 
such beautiful realizations of their art?” 

‘It is well enough to have a uniform cos- 
tume, of course,” said Frank Ainslee, ‘‘but 
we Carry it to excess. Menand women are 
alike slaves to custom. Why is it, then, 
that men have sensible attire, while women, 
as even Charles must admit, continually 
wear the most ridiculous, unhealthful and 
uncomfortable apparel? I think the doc- 
tors are largely to blame for not preaching 
dress reform to every woman under their 
care. But Mrs. Dr. Bacon, although agree- 
ing to this, accuses men of the chief blame. 
It is the desire of the ladies to please us, 
she says, that leads them to adont all these 
harmful fashions. Now how shall we meet 
this accusation?” 

“We cannot refute it,” affirmed John Hull, 
‘for it is the truth. Do not men select for 
their attentions the stylish, extravagant girls, 
the laced and painted dolis of Fashion? 
And while this is so, no woman can be 
blamed for objecting to be a wall-flower, 
when by dressing in style she can command 
attention like her sisters,” 

‘‘And if a man has talent, or is even mod- 
erately brilliant,” added Ainslee, ‘‘he may 
wear last summer’s coat and a vest all out of 
style and still command as much respect 
from the majority of women. But a wo- 
man, on the other hand, especially a young 
woman, unless she is a celebrity, must be 
dressed with some approach to the prevail- 
ing mode, or she gets no attention from the 
majority of men.” 

“Which proves,” said John, concluding 
the theme, ‘‘that women are vastly superior 
to men, because they admire, in the other 
sex, intellect before beauty and virtue be- 
fore style.” 

‘‘But, if women are so vastly superior,” 
objected Rose, ‘‘why do they submit to this 
thralldom? Why not spurn fashion aside?” 

‘‘Because every woman likes the admira- 
tion of gentlemen; as it is perfectly natural 
she should,” replied Ainslee. ‘‘So cannot 
you understand why even a superior woman 
will cater to fashion, if by so doing only she 
can secure the good opinion of the zentle- 
men whose conversation and friendship are 
delightful to her?” 

“It is strange to me,” said John, ‘‘that 
any woman can care for the opinion of such 
fops and fortune hunters.” 

“But unfortunately,” interrupted Ainslee, 
‘they are not fops and fortune hunters at 
all. On the contrary, many of the most 
cultivated men are guilty of this demand 
on Woman. That is why the result is so 
bad. It is the cultivated men, not the fools, 
whose good opinion the majority of women 
desire. While these men confine their at- 
tentions to fashionably dressed ladies, just 
so long will nine girls out of ten strive to 
be belles of fashion.” 

“All this is vastly entertaining,” said 
Will, who had listened attentively to the 
expressions of his friends ‘‘but 1 do not 
believe it. For my part, I blame the wo- 





men themselves. No man, if he knew the 
facts of the case, would insist on a woman’s 
ruining her health. If all the women 
should ignore men’s prejudices and uni- 
formly adopt a healthful costume, men 
would eventually admire it merely because 
women wore it.” 

“Very true,” admitted Ainslee, ‘‘but all 
the women would not do it. Many do not 
feel the necessity of a change, and many 
more have vever heard of dress reform. It 
would therefore be left to a few to brave 
the storm of ridicule alone. It isa great 
deal to ask of these few to be independent 
of all usage, when past history and present 
society teach them dependence. Hardiy 
one woman in a hundred would dare brave 
the opinions of her gentlemen friends. 
Now bring the matter down to ourselves. 
Suppose five young ladies were here—four 
of them simply dressed and the fifth a bril- 
liant light of fashion, would you not all 
neglect the four dress reformers for the one 
Miss Seraphina. ?” 

“Not I,” disclaimed John. ‘‘Give mea 
sensible girl, who thinks more of her brains 
than of the latest pattern of basque. 
‘Banged’ hair and dresses grabbed up in one 
hand and drawn tightly across the boots be- 
hind are simply hideous!” 

“Still the girls do these hideous things,” 
said Will, ‘‘and I believe that it is because 
they are naturally vain and fond of dress. 
They strive to emulate one another far 
more than to gain men’s admiration. This 
is the way of it. If Miss A. has a new 
spring suit cut after Harper's Bazaar, Miss 
B. must have one just as fine, Miss C. must 
try and get up onea littte better, Miss D. 
spends weeks in thinking up some original 
quirk that the other girls have n’t had, and 
poor Miss E. must make over her old dress 
to look as much like the others as possible. 
Women seem to think of nothing but 
dress.” 

“Not all women,” insisted John. 

‘‘Well, most women, then,” replied Will, 
‘and those too, who ought to be thinking 
of something else. I believe we men are 
not to blame.” 

‘But are we not blamewortky for not giv- 
ing them something better to think of, Will?” 
asked Ainslee. ‘‘If they were less depend- 
ent on us, would they not have more en- 
couragement to think on higher subjects? 
While deprived of every sacred right, 
ought we to blame them for being the slaves 
of an unworthy idol? Should we not rather 
wonder that they are not abject hypocrites 
and slaves to every degrading passion? 
Give women their rights, and a 

‘For Heaven’s sake Frank, don’t bring 
in Woman’s Rights!” exclaimed Rose. ‘‘If 
there is a subject I detest, it is that. These 
women who. go around howling out their 
wrongs, had better stay at home and attend 
to their duties.” 

“‘‘Bang’ their hair, eh? Make ruffles, 
knit edging, invent styles, fill their houses 
with little cats and dogs in worsted and 
work never-to-be-forgotten mottoes? Don’t 
you think women have filled their time 
with trifles long enough? Men are to blame, 
not merely because they slight a plainly 
dressed woman, but because they carry the 
principle into every affair of life. But 
‘dress’ not ‘Suffrage’ is my theme to-day, 
and I fear my efforts at converting you 
have been fruitless. Think, boys, how 
much good we might do—even we four— 
if we should make a vow that we would 
hereafter slight no lady on account of her 
dress. We ought not to evade introduc- 
tions to such ladies, but seek them, and then 
if they proved pleasant company show them 
the same courtesy that we give to a stylish 
belle. I wish you would agree to it,” 


“I will willingly,” said John. 

“You may well agree,” sneered Charlie; 
‘*You never dare speak to a girl anyway.” 

‘That is neither here nor there,” said 
Ainslee, quickly intercepting a growl from 
John. ‘The question is, will you two join 
us in our compact?” 

Oh, I am willing to do so much,” said 
Will; ‘‘I care very little about the matter 
myself.” 

‘‘What good can you three fellows do?” 
asked Charles. 

“Our example may do some good” replied 
Frank. ‘Come, join us and make four.” 

“Not I,” said Rose; ‘I don’t choose to 
run the risk of being a laughing-stock. 
‘Discretion is the better part of valor’ with 
me.” 

At this point the arrival of a stylish cus 
tomer put an end to their conversation. 
Charles made himself elegartly agreeable, 
Will and John resumed their posts, and 
Frank Ainslee confessed to himself that 
trying to reform one’s friends is indeed an 
Herculean task. Here were these three 
average young men, only one of whom 
could be made to look at the question from 
an enlightened standpoint—and that one 
knew so little of women that his opinion of 
them was largely theoretical. As he looked 
at Charles, profuse in admiring attentions 
to his frivolous customer, at Will, thought- 
less, off-hand, good-hearted, but shallow, 
and again at gruff John Hull, already deep 
in the geometrical problem which occupied 
all his spare moments, Ainslee acknowledged 
with a sigh that the question “‘Who is to 
blame?” must remain long unanswered if it 
waited for their attention. 








ECHOES OF THE CONGRESS. 


The same liberal spirit prevailed in later 
notices, like the following: — 

Eliminating,” as Mrs. Bristow would 
say, {all thought or suggestion of comparison, 
and —a more difficult task —all preposses- 
sion in favor of one whu adds to an audible 
and attractive voice, the art of conversation 
and of ‘‘ putting things,” the paper upon 
‘*The Status of Woman in the Grange,” 
spoken by Mrs. Bristow at the Woman's 
Congress, was a most admirable production. 
It has been said, in the gross, masculine 
way, of acertain law of Congress, that it 
was a stutute with a stump speech in its 
belly. They do these things better among 
the women. The address of Mrs. Bristow 
was an argument for co-operation, includ- 
ing an argument for Woman Suffrage. But 
to go back and begin at the beginning. 
The popular idea, at least in the East, of a 
Grange is that of a body of men fighting 
the railroads, and not always with wisdom 
or success. Mrs. Bristow showed us the 
other side of the case; and, while confining 
herself to one phase of the movement, and 
to fifteen minutes of time, she broadened 
the view, exalted the purpose, and idealized 
the intluence of the body in such a manner 
as to give ita stanging which it has hardly 
heretofore attained in this section of the 
country, and to lift it out of the mere 
struggle for lower rates for transportation. 

ith entire propriety and logicalness, 

Mrs. Bristow confined herself to the posi- 
tion of women in the Grange, and the edu- 
cation it gave, and the possibilities it opened 
up. Her terseness reminded one of ‘‘ La- 
con,” and her employment of the antithesis 
compelled attention, as it commanded ad- 
miration. The ‘‘Grange” had ample jus 
tice done to it, but the audience were the 
most deeply impressed with the idea that 
woman deserves, and is fully capable of 
exercising the right of franchise. Mrs. 
Bristow did not proffer any essay upon 
co-operation, in all its bearings, its difficul- 
ties and its history. That which she did 
offer to do, she did well; and in the same 
space of time it would be hard for any one 
to afford more substantial stimulus, more 
encouragement to, or a truer standard of, 
womanly exertion and life. She founded 
the place and the endeavor of Woman, pri- 
marily and mainly, in the household, from 
which, if at all, were to radiate the charms 
of truth and virtue, and the example of an 
industrious, thoughtful, kind and benefi- 
cent existence. 

On the 14th inst. the Providence Journal 
reviewed the proceeding as a whole in the 
following leading editorial, entitled: — 


SHAKSPEARE’S WOMEN AT LOW’S OPERA 
HOUSE. 

During three days of the past week some 
of them trod that stage. Have they not 
‘touched us to finer issues” of thought and 
feeling? 

For Portia came, with no self-seeking in 
her great heart, with so little prejudice in 
her clear brain that it certainly was not dis- 
coverable by the most critical auditor. 

The master-poet knew, three hundred 
years ago, how to draw the portraits of wo- 
men, good and evil. There the world has 
learned to rekindle its faith in the ideal; 
there, too, it has studied the dangers that 
beset the nature of woman and of man. 

The types are perpetual, else Shakspeare 
would scarcely have copiedthem. The wo- 
men can always be found, if the search be 
| enough. 

e are simply remarking that Portia’s 
sweet eloquence in behalf of justice, Isa- 
bella’s deep wisdom, and Rosalind’s grace- 
ful wit, fell freely upon our ears last week. 

One had the pleasant consciousness that 
these ladies were not masquerading, but 
that out of the fulness of their hearts, of 
their experienee, of their insight, they 
were speaking precious words of counsel. 

Of course Shakspeare did not define in 
detail the tasks to which his women would 
be called, as the centuries {should unfold; 
but with a firm and delicate hand he showed 
the capabilities they possess. 

Portia, indeed, never read a paper upon 
“Dress,” before any Congress that we know 
about, nor did she in her youth discover a 
comet, Shakspeare does not predict that 
after her head should be brilliant with a 
crown of silver hair, she would delight a 
large assembly by recounting her experi- 
ence in watching an eclipse through a tel- 
escope. But Portia’s training and sur- 
roundings been different, she would have 
been very likely to do one of these things. 

As for Rosalind and Beatrice, theirs is 
the wit that again and again ‘charms our 
pained steps over the burning marl.” 

Fortunately their light is never long miss- 
ing from any pilgrimage. 

And the heart of Cordelia, thank Heaven! 
beats near us, whoever we are and wherever 
we dwell. 

But it is inspiring to feel the combined in- 
fluence of these gifts and graces. It isa 
privilege to learn so many helpful lessons 
at one time. 

It is true that the payment of an annual 
fee, the endorsement of a member, and an 
assent to the society’s constitution, are not 
sufficient talismans to enable a person to 
immediately aon all the virtues and doff a!! 
the faults of womankind; but when we 
consider the general tone of the sixth Con- 
gress of Women, we surely have cause for 
satisfaction in the widening opportunities 
which the Portias of every century find in 
the wise and generous purposes which they 
make those opportunities subserve. *** 


The comments of the Providence ay 
were generally kindly and appreciative, like 
the following: 


It was equally creditable to the good citi- 
zens of Providence, and to the women from 
abroad who have come among us as teach- 
ers, that Low’s Opera House was so com- 
pletely filled yesterday afternoon by an au- 
dience attentive, intelligent and apprecia- 
tive. There were vigor, purpose and plan 
on the piatform; respect and an ‘‘almost 
thou-pursuadest me feeling on the floor. In 
one matter, at any rate, the speakers were 
worthy of imitation by all who address the 
public; they were brief, pointed, explicit; 
— knew what they wanted to say, said it 
and stopped. When a woman who reminds 





one of the ideal female Quaker preacher, 
with a low. soft voice, denounces a given 
practice as ‘‘senseless, tasteless, vulgur and 
extravagant,” and each word impinges the 
intellect as being exactly appropriate und 
entirely true, it is worth hile to listen. 
Nor was there wanting the lighter grace of 
rhetoric, nor the subtle sarcasm wreathed 
in but not hidden by a charming utterance 
and a lively wit. Yet if one were to char. 
acterize the sayings of the afternoon, one 
would simply say they were marked by 
common sense, the must uncommon of ail 
things in a mass meeting. The subjects 
discussed were important, of genera} inter- 
est, and so diversified as to retain attention, 
and there were no vain repetitions nor wild 
extravagancies. As a purely literary enter. 
tainment, the hearers were treated to high 
thought, expressed in pure and forcible 
English, and as a means for the advance- 
ment of women, this meeting must be held 
to be a healthful, elevating, suggestive and 
potent agency. 

The Providence Journal comments upon 
the Congress as follows:— 

WOMANLY ELOQUENCE, 

Now that the Women’s Conference, so 
notable in wise and bright thought and 
practical suggestiveness, is over, it has been 
remarked by a captious critic, that one ele- 
ment which he expected to find very power- 
ful was to a considerable extent noticeable 
wy its absence, and that wes persuasiveness, 

e expected that the speeches and the es- 
says of women would be as remarkable for 
the power of persuasion as those of equally 
able men should be for force, and that the 
gracious, womanly power of carrying con- 
viction, which is not coaxing and wheed- 
ling, would be as conspicuous in their pub- 
lic as in their private s h. Wedo not 
imagine that the majority of tue audience 
were equa!ly disappointed with this critic, 
and there were certainly some very pleasant 
exceptionseven from his rule. But if there 
was a grain of truth in his exception, and 
some of the womanly speech was tinged 
with defiance and indignant protest, und 
did not persuade as much as convince, it 
can be accounted for on another ground 
than on the natural disqualification of wo- 
men as public speakers, which Mr. Edward 
Everett Hale and some others would, have 
us believe exists. We do not believe that 
it does exist, and that as women, as actress- 
es and singers, have equaled the best efforts 
of men in the same direction, so they can 
become mistresses of eloquence after prop- 
er study and practice, and, of quite as much 
importance, after the release from embur- 
rassment, which will come when public 
speaking is a recognized function of wo- 
manhood, There is much less eloquenca 
among men than there has been in other 
times and communities, and in aconvention 
of any profession outside of those which 
give training in public speaking as an ad- 
junct of their work, we certainly should 
not find any more, if so much, grace, ease 
and conciseness of extemporaneous expres- 
sion as was found in the late Women’s Con- 
ference in this city. 

The power of that eloquence which is 
used in extemporaneous debate, only comes 
from long practice,and is usually learned at 
the expense of the audience. Fox, its great- 
est master in modern times, entered Parlia- 
ment before he was of age, and made it a 
practice to speak every night, and the slow 
and toilsome way in which Sheridan and 
Disraeli attained to the power of interesting 
an audience is well-known. Yet, these 
were men who had not ‘‘stepped out of their 
sphere,” and had no conventionalities to 
contend with, but were engaged in the rec 
ognized work of an English citizen and 
stimulated by every motive of personal am. 
bition as well as of self-imposed duty. 
Public speaking for women is yet in its in- 
fancy. Up tothis generation it existed only 
in the most exceptional and phenomenal 
cases, and the female orator was almost as 
much a /usus nature as the female soldier 
or sailor. There is much in inherited tradi- 
tion and practice, and the sex, race or gen- 
eration that first tries a new art or occupa- 
tion, advances with much slower steps than 
if it had been a long-established custom. 
lt cannot be expected under these circum- 
stances that women should be orators, and 
that the natural timidity of circumstances 
and the stress of painful effort should not 
express itself in an indignant and forceful 
sort of way, rather than in the full equi- 
poise of faculties and condition which 
gives their natural gift of persuasiveness 
full scope. We have no doubt, as the cus- 
tom of speaking in public grows, as these 
conferences and other gatherings multiply, 
and as women take a greater part in public 
affairs, that we shall have a co ordinate 
branch of female eloquence as there is of 
acting and singing, and that their full fac- 
ulties and peculiar gifts will be displayed 
as naturally and effectually as in any of the 
other arts. They will not imitate the style 
of men, but have one of their own, no less 
powerful, effectual and appropriate. Per- 
suasion will tip their tongues, and they will 
excel men in graciousness and irresistible 
charm, as men may claim the province of 
rough vigor and logical force. The signs 
were not only plenty at the late meeting, 
but are to be noticed wherever women ex- 
press themselvesin public. Weare obliged 
to say that the criticism, which is the text 
of these remarks, is a cavil. 


THE PROTEST OFA BEE-KEEPEB. 





Eprrors JouRNAL:—It does my whole 
soul good, to hear of a woman being suc- 
cessful in any legitimate business; and when 
I hear of a woman who is a producer, and, 
by her abilities, adds to the wealth of our 
beloved country, 1 feel as the old lady did, 
when speaking in love-feast, she said “I'm 
so happy; I feel just asI did when John 
and I first got married” But when a woman 
makes exaggerated statements, I feel differ- 
ently. 

In your issue of Oct 5., the editors say: 


‘We call the special attention of ourread- 


ers to the advertisement of Mrs. Cotton, 
under the head of ‘Honey Bees.’” Ifthe ed- 
itors had been readers of the Bee Journals, 
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printed in this country, for several years 
past, they would know more of this busi- 
ness, 

There is no danger of beguiling practical 
apiarists, but the unwary should beware. 
One of the most successful apiarists of this 
country, the late Adam Urim, used to say, 
‘that five dollars per colony for a year was 
a good average.” But Mrs. Cotton says 
that she makes ‘‘fifty dollars” per hive. It 
is impossible. 

There are many successful apiarists in this 
country who are women, and their number 
is yearly increasing. It isa healthful and 
delightful pursuit, a person may expect fair 
returns for the labor expended, but not a 





bonanza. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 
— Peoria, lil. 
BREAKING THE LEFT ARM. 


If the reader never, in the full tide of la- 
bors and responsibility, chanced to break 
his left arm, I feel sure he has something to 
learn. Idon’t refer to the sudden, stunning 
fall on the ice, when your first conscious- 
ness is that you need help, and are faint, and 
have one limb shattered and helpless; nor 
to the swelling, and splints, bandages and 
pains, and arnica compresses, and long 
weary nights, and the useless thing bung in 
a sling, to be carefully carried about; nor 
do I refer to the many condolences and con- 
gratulations you have ‘‘that it was not your 
right arm,” and “‘how thankful you ought 
to be that you escaped with the right arm 
uninjured,” etc. You are truly tempted to 
say, ‘“‘My good friend, how much more 
thankful you ought to be that neither of 
your arms are broken.” How many daily 
forget this great mercy! But I took up my 
pen to speak of the broken left arm. 

One night between sleeping and waking, 
between opium and pain, I heard a dia- 
logue between the right and left hand, by 
which I was not a little amused, but still 
more instructed. 

“Now, my good fellow,” said Right Hand 
to Left, ‘‘you see just how itis. You may 
as well be quiet and get well. You are not 
much missed, as you hear everybody rejoic- 
ing and congratulating the owner that it is 
you rather than me who is laid aside. We 
shall get along admirably without you; and 
indeed you are not of much consequence.” 

“It may seem so” meekly replied Left 
Hand, ‘‘but I am hardly satisfied with the 
place you give me. Will you please tell me 
wherein ‘your great superiority consists?” 

Up started Right Hand, as fierce as a 
challenging bully, and answered thus:— 

“My superiority! why in everything. 
My owner can’t hold his quill and write a 
most wonderful piece unless I hold the 
pen.” 

‘True, but who holds the paper on which 
he writes?” said Left. 

‘‘Who holds the hammer while the black- 
smith forges and shapes his iron?” said 
Right. 

“But who holds the tongs that grasp that 
iron and turn it over on the anvil?”’ 

‘*Who holds the plane while the carpen- 
ter smooths the board?” 

‘But who steadies the board while he 
joints and smooths it?” 

‘When my owner walks the streets, who 
has the honor to salute, lift the hat, and 
shake the hand?” 

“But who holds the travelling coat and 
carpet-bag while he does it?” 

“In war who wields the sword and draws 
the trigger at the right moment?” 

“But who holds the scabbard while the 
sword is drawn; and who holds up the gun 
while it is fired?’’ 

“Who gallantly helps the lady into the 
carriage?” 

“But who holds the carriage door open 
while she enters the carriage?” 

“You interrupt me and trouble me, and 
1 won’t talk if you do so.”” 

“I don't want to do that,” said Left Hand; 
‘‘but suppose I ask you a few questions 
now: you are certainly are very skillful in 
this matter. Who shaved our owner yes- 
terday?”’ 

“Why, I did, and wanted you to hold his 
face; and because you were gone I cut him 
eight times badly.” 

“‘Couldn’t you help it?” 

“No, indeed; the best barber in town 
can’t shave a man unless the left hand holds 
the nose and other parts of the face.” 

‘Will you please, Mr. Right Hand, but- 
ton that wristband of yours, which is open?” 

“Why, you know I can’tdo that. I nev- 
er did thatin my life. You have always 
done that.” 

‘Won't you please wind up master’s 
watch? We shall want you to know when 
to expect morning.” 

‘‘Pshaw! you know I can’t wind up the 
watch unless you are there to hold it.” 

‘You surely can wash a tumbler?” 

‘Not unless you hold it for me.” 

‘You can take the money out of the 
purse, and pay for what our master wants.” 

‘Not unless you hold the purse. But I 
can hold the whip, and make old Dobbin 
go fast.” 

“Yes, if I hold the reins, and guide him 
while he goes. The real fact is, that with 
your help alone the master can’t cut the 
leaves of this new book, or read it when 
cut. The mistress can’t darn a stocking or 
make a pudding.” 





“Well, well, Mr. Left Hand, you make 
out that you are of great consequence; and 
I don’t deny it. Llappreciate you;and have 
I not held you carefully every night since 
you have heen sick, during sleep?” 

“Yes, and I have been grateful for it. 
It was just as I would have done for you.” 

“It is possible, dear old helper, I have 
not realized how much real service you per- 
form. Just tell me how you estimate your- 
self.” 

‘‘Why, sir, I am to you what a good wife 
isto her husband. You have the honorable 
things to do, and the honorable orders of 
Mrs. Brain to execute; but I am always at 
hand to help. When our owner fell, 1 leap- 
ed out to break the fall, and broke my own 
wrist, while you flew up into the air and 
cried, ‘What an escape I have had!’ I am 
to the body what the wheel-horses are to 
the stage, taking every twitch and lurch of 
the carriage. Iam what the mate is to the 
commander of the ship, ever on the watch, 
managing the crew, while the captain has 
all the honor of the successful voyage; 1 am 
continually doing small bit necessary things; 
meeting the trials of life, the greater part of 
which fall most heavily on me, without 
complaining or mourning that my lot is not 
better. The one of us can do little without 
the other. You know that, since I have 
been laid aside, you can’t button a collar or 
tie a cravat.” 

“Right, right, my true yoke-fellow; thou 
hast hit it.” And if I hear people hereaf- 
ter offering their congratulations that it was 
not the right hand that was disabled, I at 
least shall feel that I have learned a good 
lesson by the breaking of the left arm.—Jd. 
Todd, D. D , in Heart and Hand. 


HUMOROUS. 


“I don’t like winter,” said one pickpock- 
et to another. ‘Everybody has his hands 
in his pockets.” 

Thackeray, on sitting down to one of 
Delm.: \ico’s spreads exclaimed: ‘Now, 
boys, dun’t let us say a word.” 

What is the difference between a church 
organist and the influenza?—One stops the 
nose, and the other knows the stops. 

As they passed a gentleman whose optics 
were terribly on the bias, little Dot murmur- 
ed: ‘‘Ma, he’s got one eye that don’t go.” 

An enterprising young man in lowa 
helped his present wife, while courting her, 
to cut rags enough to make sfxty yards of 
carpet to start housekeeping on. 

“Why didn’t you put ona clean collar 
before you left home?’ called out an imper- 
tinent young fop to an omnibus driver. 
“Cause your mother hadn't sent home my 
washing,” was the extinguishing reply. 


BARGAINS. 


We have purchased ef the Assignees of a Bankrupt 
estate and are now finishing up. 
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BLACK WALNUT. 


CHAMBER SUITS, 


of desirable patterns and workmanship, which, in ad- 

dition to a splendid line of our own manufacture, 

makes 

The Largest Stock of Cabinet Work to be 
found in New England, 


Remarkable Bargains are Offered. 


F. M. HOLMES. FURNITURE CO. 


L. s. @ouLD. MANUFACTURERS, FF. A. PATEN. 
107 Washington st., Boston, 























FACTORY: EAST CAMBRIDGE. 4w 43 


G5toS 20 Riate'Sremsow e Cos Portland Me. 


Salary. Salesmen wanted tosell our 
eee Goods gg sete No oe 
paid. Permanent emp! 
ment, etaress 8. A. GRANT & 00. 
2, 4,6 & 8 Home 8t., Cincinnad, O 


WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 
world. Sample watch and outfit free to Agents. 
For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago 


HONEY BEES. 














NEW PRINCIPLES IN BEE-KEEPING. 


Every one who hasa Farm or Garden, can now 


KEEP BEES WITH PROFIT. 


Bees kept on my place are more profitable than any- 
thing connected with the Farm or Garden. Every 
hive of Bees kept on my place wi:] pay 


A PROFIT OF FIFTY DOLLARS 


Every year. There is no pursuit which offers greater 
inducements than Bee Keeping, 


ESPECIALLY TO WOMEN. 
A lady bought a Swarm of 
ITALIAN BEES 


Of me, in 1874, and from that one she increased to 
overtwenty Swarms the third season. Besides, she 
got over 


ONE HUNDRED POUNDS 


Of nice Honey from the Swarm I sent her, the first 
season. Send for Circular. Address 

_ MRS. L. E. COTTON, 
West Gorham, Maine. 1m40 





SPECIAL OFFER. 


THE NEW YORE 


WEEKLY WORLD, 


An Eight Page Newspaper, 
WILL BE SENT (POSTAGE PREPAID) 


FROM NOW UNTIL JANUARY 1, 1879, 





This Special Offer is made to enable 
the People to see for themselves how 
good a paper THE WORLD is and how 
worthy itis of their support, 


WE WILL PAY THE POSTAGE 


AND SEND 
THE NEW YORK 


WEEKLY WORLD 
ONE YEAR FOR 
ONE DOLLAR 


Or Fifty Cents tor Six Months, 
Which is LESS THAN TWO CENTS a 
WEEK by the Year, 


FOR A LARGE EIGHT PAGE PAPER. 
Address “THE WORLD,” 


85 PARK ROW, N. Y. 


Semi-Weekly Edition................ $2.00 per Year 
Daily Edition...........+e+eeerereees 1000 “ 
Daily, without Sunday Edition....... 800 0 ** 





CUT THIS OUT AND HAND IT TO YOUR 
NEIGHBOR. 8w40 


HYGIENIG UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children, 


Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suite, Waiete, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il- 
lustrated Catalogue and Be- 
duced Price List. mention 
ing this we. Agents wanted. 

atterns sold. 

Alice Fletcher & Co., 
6East lith St.,N.W.City. 























R. MARSTON & CO’S 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON, 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


2n the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 


Rooms to Let br the Dav or Week 





PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NOTM4N & CAMPBELL’S 


STUDIOS 


At No. 4 Park St., Boston, are now open Photo 


rom Cartes de Visite to life size. 


Also in 


Water Colors and India Ink, 


MEDALS 


London, 1861; Parie, ¢. Philadelphia, 1876. 


ly25 





—T EE 


HENRY #F. MILLER 


PIANO-FORTES 


are the 


—Best.— 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


The Most Durable. 


THE 


HENRY F. MILLER 
PIANOS 


Have been thoroughly tested in 
The Boston Public Schools, 


THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


of Music 


etc. 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


Received two awards at Philadelphia. 
With but one exception, no other piano exhibition 
received ‘buc one award. 


Write for Catalogue and mention this paper. 


HENRY F. MILLER 


611 WASHINGTON ST., 
opposite the Globe Theater, 
BOSTON 
ly24 MASS. 


DITSON & CO’S 


Home Musical Librarv 


contains nearly al! the really good sheet music ever 
published, conveniently bound in Thirty-Two hand- 
some volumes. Each book is quite independent of 
the en, 2 oe tely, = —— yr hy 
quantity o to pages, sheet mu: . 
good music, and each book is sold for 


$2.50 in Boards; $3 Cloth; $4 Gilt. 


There are 15 Collections of Vocal Music, of which 
the three most recently issued are: 


THE SUNSHINE OF SONG. on pp. 60 
songs.) The songs are by the most popular authors. 


THE WORLD OF SONG. (250 pages.) A 
ey variety of songs by the best composers, na- 
ve and foreign. 


GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG, (232 pages, 75 
Songs, Duets, &c.) Wondertully fine book. At 
the date of its publication considered the best. 


There are 17 Collections of Inetrumental Music. Th 
most recent ones are: 


CLUSTER OF GEMS, (237 pages.) 
Fine pieces for advanced players. 


GEMS OF THE DANCE, (232 pages.) 
The newest compositions of Strauss. 


GEMS OF STRAUSS, (250 pages.) 
A bundred or more of the worke of this most bri) - 
liant of masters. 


Send for Catalogues and Contents of the 32 books. 


2” Look out for Ditson & Co’s New Weekly Musi- 
cal Paper. Appears in September. 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


JOHNSON’S METHOD FUR SINGING CLASSES, 


By A. N. Jonneon, is a book of admirable simplicity 
and clearness of explanation, and is endorsed b 
practical Singing School teachers as of the best, 2 
Aire for practice, 40 Hymn Tunes, 16 Anthems, and 
24 Glees and 4-Part Songs, all intimately united with 
the instructions, forming a perfect and easy Method 
for teaching the Notes. The moderate price is in its 
favor. Price 60ct»., or $6 per dozen, 


CLARKE’S HARMONIC SCHOOL FOR THE ORGAN. 


By Ws. H. CLaRkg, is a new and magnifice - 
struction Book for thoee who wish to play the Ag 
(Pipe or Reed) in Church, is full of fine music for 
practice or enjoyment, forms a taste for the best kind 
of Organ Music and has the unique and especial merit 
of peeparing lm ao to compose and extemporize 
nterludee an oluntaries, as wel) as t 
Price $3.00. a 


THE MUSICAL RECORD 


‘rhe Weekly Musical parer of the country! Dr 
Smitu, Editor. All Mus’c Teachers need it. Bets. 
per ener. $2.00 per year, 312 pages of music 


Any book mailed post-free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 





GOLD PLATED WATCHES. 
$3: the known world. Sample Watch Pree te 
Agents, Address, A. CouLTER & Co., Chicago. 





a weekin your own town, Terme and $5 outfit 
$66 free. Ad‘rs H. Hauietr & Co., Porslend Me 





Any worker can make $12a day at home. Cost 
Gold outfit free. Ad’rs Trur & Co., Augusta, Ste. 





Eacn week to Agents. Goo 
SOQ isis received Terre aoe 
tieulars free. J. Worth & Co.St.Louis, Mo 





Pennsylvania — 
RAILROAD. 
GREAT THROUGH LINE 


AND 
UNITED STATES MAIL ROUTE. 


The attention of the traveling public i 
invited to some of the merits of this queel eee 
o> She geutent semen and belief that no other line 
er e > 
= qu nducemente as a route of through 


Construction and Equipment 
THE 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


stands confesredly at the head of America yay 

The track is double the entire length of the Hraoat 
steel rails laid on heavy oak ties, which are embedded 
ina foundation of rock ballast eighteen inches in 
depth. All bridges are of iron or stone, and built 


upon the most approved plans. Its 
while eminently ah and enbstantial ive ot the que 
time models of comfort and elegance. 


The Safety Appliances 


in use on this line well ilinstrate the f 
ar-se 
liberal policy of its management. in sccondanee wits 
—e hey only = an improvement and net its 
een the question of con 2 
Sane taste ee sideration. Among 


THE BLOCK SYSTEM OF SAFETY SIGNALS, 
JANNEY COUPLER, BUFFER AND PLATFORM 
THE WHARTON PATENT SWITCH. 

ND THE 
WESTINGHOUSE AIR-BRAKE. 


forming in conjunction with a perfect doub 
pe Vi oe «| s combination of caeguesiie tonieal 
— which have rendered them practically im- 


Pullman Palace Cars 


Are run on all Exprese Trains 
From New York, Philadelphia, Ba ti- 
more, and Washington, 
To Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, In 
dianapolis, and St, Louis, 


WITHOUT CHANGE, 


and toall principal points in the far West 
with but one change of cars. Cenpectiene aeaan’ 
in Union Depots, and are assured to all importan 


The Scenery 


OF THE 


PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE 
is 

admitted to be unsurpassed in the world for grand 
beauty, and variety. Superior refresbment facilities 
pad grey wy my med are = > us and atten 
" £an inevitable result that i ‘he 
Penneylvania Railroad must form a 
A PLEASING AND MEMORABLE EXPERIENCE. 
Tickets for sale at the lowest rates at the sicke 
Offices of the Company in all important citice and 


towns 
FRANK THOMSON, _L, P. FAKME!, 
General Manager. General J ossenger Agen 


C. 8, HALDEMAN, New England Agent, 





203 and 205 Waehiretor Street. Boston, Mase. 
ty6 
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THE RHODE ISLAND SOCIETY. 


The Rhode Island Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation which has been held in this city 
during the past week is deserving more 
than a passing notice. Following as it did ‘ 
so soon after the ‘‘Woman’s Congress” 
where such broad intelligence, and practi- 
cal ability had characterized their proceed- 
ings. the demand of our Association for 
legal recognition acquired unwonted signifi- 
cance. For had we not seen, now and here, 
that women were really capable of conduct- 
ing business in a straight-forward and re- 
spectable manner? that homes were not neg- 
lected because wives and mothers were tak- 
ing part in discussions on ‘‘Social and polit 
ical Economy?” and that it was no longer 
“‘a shame” for a woman to ‘‘speak in a pub- 
lic assembly, when her words were full of 
moral force and gentle persuasion?” If 
these facts were possible under her present 
disabilities, what might she not accomplish 
when the legal barriers which now restrain 
her are removed? So a gocdly company 
came together at the appointed hour when 
our President (Mrs. E. B. Chace) called the 
meeting to order. In her opening address 
she alluded in touching words to the noble 
pioneer women Sarah and Angelina Grimké, 
Lucretia Mott, and Abby Kelly, by whose 
advanced steps, all fraught with obloquy 
and danger as they were, a safe and easy 
pathway had been made, by which the la- 
dies of the ‘‘Women’s Congress,” can now 
gain access to the public ear. She recount- 
ed the work accomplished in Rhode Island 
during the year, and incited to continued 
labor. The remainder of the morning ses- 
sion was occupied with business, and on re- 
assembling in the afternoon, Mrs. Lucy 
Stone, unexpectedly, ‘‘appeared in our 
midst.” We had relied on the presence and 
support of our own Anna Garlin Spencer, 
and her husband, Mr. W. H. Spencer, but 
had been grieved and disappointed, that, be- 
cause of the severe sickness of Mr. Spencer, 
they could not come. It may therefore be 
readily. conceived how warm a welcome 
greeted our veteran friend; and those who 
know her (and who does not?) know just 
how cordially the audience went with her 
as she ‘‘simplified and made easy” the way 
women will go tothe polls in the ‘‘good 
time coming,” the way they do it row in 
Wyoming; and when she told how smooth- 
ly and steadily and surely the machinery 
of Government, and the machinery of every 
day life outside as well as inside of home 
will perform its given evolutions, lubricated 
by the sustaining influence of women, by 
her counsel and her vote—why, for a mo- 
ment, it almost seemed asif the millennium 
was near at hand. 

Following Mrs. Stone came Miss Lavinia 
Goodell (practicing lawyer from Wisconsin) 
daughter of Wm. Goodell of blessed Anti- 
Slavery memory. In an address of an hour's 
length she gave us a snatch of her own 
history in the outset, as connected witb re- 
form, then pathos, wit, argument, entreaty. 
It would be difficult to find a more exhaus- 
tive treatise on the subject, and it would be 
a real service to the world if Miss Goodell 
would allow its publication, that it might 
be sown broadcast in all our towns and vil- 
lages. 

In the evening Frederick A. Hinckley 
gave a very marked disquisition, on what 
might be called, the philosophy of Woman’s 
right to the ballot, founded on the nature 
of our democratic institutions, stating with 
the assumption of our national Magna Charta 
that ‘‘all Governments derive their just 
power from the consent of the governed.” 
It was an able document, and we wish it 
could be given to other audiences, alike ap- 
preciative. Mrs. E. K. Churchill, who had 
been prevented by illness from participat- 
ing in the previous deliberations of the day, 
added a few remarks, whilst the Finance 
Committee were on duty, and the Commit. 
tee adjourned sine die. Ga. 

Providence, R. 1., Oct. 20, 1878. 

ADDRESS OF MRS. CHACE. 


Friends :--Last year, the editor of one of 
our daily papers, in commenting upon our 
annual meeting, gave us the credit of much 
persistence and considerable executive abil- 
ity; and he hinted at the possibility, that 
there might be a vital principle at the foun- 
dation of our movement, since, otherwise, 
he could not see how we could sustain this 
interest for somany years. Now, in the vi- 
tality of the principle which underlies our 
cause, we have an unquestioning faith; and 
hope that the world will yet come to see 
and acknowledge it. It is this faith which 
has led us to call together this meeting, to 
which I am happy to welcome you. 

Just ten years ago, the Rhode Island Wo- 
man Suffrage Association was organized for 
the purpose of obtaining the enfranchise- 
ment of the State. We believed, in the first 
place, that women have the same right of 
self-government that men have. And next, 
that in order to have good government, wo- 
men are needed to help make and adminis- 
ter the laws; and, consequently, we believed 
that it is the duty of women to share in the 
conduct of governmental affairs. So, 
through these ten years, we have labored 
for this end by all the means at our com- 
mand. 

We have not accomplished our purpose; 
but we claim to-day, that our work has not 
been in vain. The glad tidings comes to 

us that New Hampshire has given to ‘her 
women the right to vote on all school ques- 
tions; and who shall say, that words spoken 
in Rhode Island, have not helped to bring 





this result? Brown University has not 


opened its doors to women; but, who knows 
that our knocks thereon may not have done 
something toward opening those of the 
many co!leges in our land, whose hinges are 
less rusty with age, which now swing wide 
to receive the daughters as well as the sons 
of our sister States? In one of the western 
States, women are now to be placed on all 
the Boards of management of the penal in- 
stitutions; and perhaps, our complaints of 
the humiliating weakness and imefficiency 
ofthe Women’s Board of Visitors to our 
institutions of this character, from lack of 
any real power or authority, may have 
roved a warning to the less conservative 
est. In our Legislature, although coarse- 
ness and vulgarity still characterize the ut. 
terances of some of the old opponents of 
our cause, no young members take up the 
same rude strain. They may vote against 
it, because they are not yet converted to the 
truth, but they are decent and respectful. 
On the other hand, the number is year by 
year increasing of those who fearlessly de- 
clare the conviction, that the right to the 
franchise belongs to women as to men, and 
that the time is not distant, when this prin- 
ciple must be practically adopted. 

In private life, our keenly observant eyes 
cannot fail to see, that there has grown up 
a higher estimation and respect for women 
—less flattery and more true regard—less 
tyranny and more equality. And this change 
is bringing to women themselves, better 
character and more self-respect. 

In all the various charities of our State, 
as well as missionary and other religious 
societies, which have depended on the la- 
bors of women for their support, the wo- 
men now conduct their own meetings, read 
their own reports and make their own 
pues whereas, a few years ago, after 
the women had done all the work, they 
were obliged to employ men to do all the 
reading and talking about it, while they sat 
by speechless. Especially do the women 
who are devoting themselves to the temper- 
ance cause all over thecountry, make their 
voices heard in earnest and eloquent appeal 
for total abstinence from the deadly cup, 
and some of them, among whom are Fran- 
ces Willard and Emma Molloy, two of the 
finest orators in this work, are declaring that 
the ballot in the hands of women, is neces- 
sary to close up the places where men are 
made into brutes. In the early days of the 
Anti-Slavery agitation, Angelina Grimke, 
the daughter of a slave-holding Judge of 
South Carolina, having become convinced 
that it was wrong for man to hold property 
in man, and to sell men, women and chil- 
dren, like any merchardise on the auction 
block, washed her own hands of the guilt, 
and came to reside in the North. Talking 
with people of the wrongs of the slave, she 
was led, finally, to meet gatherings of wo- 
men, and try to interest them in his behalf. 
Coming to New England for this purpose, 
her marvellous eloquence and the interest 
it awakened in her hearers, gradually drew 
men, one by one, into her meetings, until 
at length, so great became the enthusiasm 
to hear her, the doors were thrown wide 
open, and the public were invited to”enter. 
Whereupon, an assembly of Massachusetts 
cler, en issued a pastoral letter, denounc- 
ing in no gentle terms, the public speaking 
of women, and with almost an assumption 
of papal authority, warning their people 
against listening to Miss Grimké. Soon af- 
ter this, Abby Kelly, a young Quaker girl 
of Massachusetts, with her heart bleeding 
for the slave-mother robbed of her children, 
took her life in her hand, and went up and 
down the hills and valleys of New England, 
to arouse public sympathy in their behalf. 
I could not begin to tell you of the obloquy 
and abuse she encountered; first, because 
she plead forthe slave, and second, because 
she wasa woman. In my own village here 
in Rhode Island, she was refused the use of 
the vestry in a professedly Anti-Slavery 
church, on the ground that it would be 
wrong to permit a woman to speak in it. 
The society of Friends disowned her. Her 
nomination on a Committee of the Ameri- 
can Anti-Slavery Society at its annual meet- 
ing in New York, encountered the most vi- 
olent opposition, simply because she was a 
woman; and her election by a majority 
vote, rent the Society asunder, so that for 
many years, there were two divisions, one 
in favor and the other opposed to the par- 
ticipation of women in their proceedings. 

he Woman’s Rights movement naturally 
developed from the Anti-Slavery movement, 
‘and we in this city, have just witnessed a 
remarkable illustration of the change in 
public sentiment, wrought in these many 
ears of effort. The late assembly of the 
omen’s Congress for the public discussion 
by women, of the gravest questions which 
affect our human life, and the matchless 
grace and unrivalled ability with which 
their work was accomplished, was unques- 
tionable evidence of the progress of women 
themselves, while the cordial respectful 
recognition, and the unbounded hospitality 
accorded them bv the Press and the people 
of this city, are extraordinary proof of the 
growth in the public mind, of the sentiment 
that whatever women are fited to do well, 
they have the same right of choice to do 
that men have. Any repugnance to their 
doing so is fast passing away. I am sure 
that a few years ago, the attempt to hold 
such a meeting in the city of Providence 
would have been hailed with derision and 
contempt, at the same time, that there were 
no women who were prepared to venture 
on such an undertaking. The Association 
for the Advancement of Women, with its 
six annual Congresses, held in as many dis- 
tinct localities, with the Women’s Clubs 
starting up all over the Northern and Mid- 
dle States, owe their origin and their ability 
to sustain themselves, as well as their cour- 
teous reception by the world around them 
in great measure, to this very movement for 
Woman Suffrage, of which this Association 
is, in this State, the exponent and pioneer. 

When the first Woman's Rights conven- 
tion was held in New England, a strong 
desire to draw in to it the wealthy, the 
fashionable, the conservative women, in- 
duced a few of the leaders to manifest a 
wish to exclude from prominence therein, 
some who had rendered themselves unpopu- 
lar by their fearless exposure of the guilt of 
both Church and State in the North, in their 
fellowship and support of slave-holding. 





Abby Kelly, then become Mrs. Foster, being 
one of the proscribed, said to them, in no 
spirit of self-laudation, but with the uner- 
ring insight of a philosophy, which discerns 
that all truth is one: “It is because other 
women have trod this path with bleeding 
feet, that you are able to walk in it unmo- 
lested.” we say now, to the women of 
these Social Science Clubs and Associations, 
‘‘Had not Lucretia Mott, and Abby Kelly 
Foster, and Lucy Stone, and Mary A. Liv- 
ermore, and other women, prepared the 
way, no Women’s Clubs, no Women’s Con- 
gress, could now peaceably hold public 
meetings in our American cities; but, you 
would have first to fight the same battle 
these women have fought. It is the move- 
ment for Woman Suffrage which has made 
these meetings possible. And if we who 
are striving to obtain the ballot for women, 
do not live to see the consummation of our 
efforts, we may be pretty well satisfied when 
we witness such grand results as our eyes 
have seen and our ears heard in the proceed- 
ings of the past week in our city. For my- 
self I can truly say, that, as I looked and 
listened, I almost felt like saying ‘‘Lord now 
lettest thou thy servant depart in peace.” 

But, then 1 remembered, that the laws of 
Rhode Island are still very far from dealing 
a by women, especially between hus- 

ands and wives. hile the wife keeps the 
house, bears the burdens and performs the 
duties of maternity, leaving the husband 
free to go out where the world opens to him 
its avenues to wealth, all the property thus 
accumulated is legally his; and, if he dies 
intestate, leaving children, of this property 
as well as all he may have acquired before 
marriage, or received by inheritance, only 
ore third of the personal, and the income 
of one third of the real estates are hers. If 
she dies first, all the aforesaid property is 
his, of course; and, if she dies intestate, of 
any property she may have acquired before 
marriage, or received by inheritance, all the 
personal estate goes to the husband; and of 
the whole real estate, he is the ‘‘tenant by 
courtesy,” during his natural life. 

Women have not the same right to their 
children that men have. Rhode Island law 
says, re person authorized by law to 
make a will, except married women, shall 
have a right to appoint by his will, a guar- 
dian or guardians for his children, during 
their minority. 

The women of the State, while taxed for 
the support of the government, have no 
control over the distribution of the money 
thus collected. 

The women of the State are held amena- 
ble to laws they have no voice in making; 
and, when accused of crime, or when con- 
testing their claims to property, are denied 
a trial by a jury of their peers. 

Women are the only class of intelligent, 
native born citizens of the State, outside 
of poor-houses, prisons and the Narragan- 
set tribe of Indians who are deprived of the 
rights of citzenship. Remembering all this, 
I was brought back to the conclusion that 
there is stiil much work for the Rhode Is- 
land Woman Suffrage Association, and 1 
earnestly hope this annual meeting will 
bring to our aid, much new and earnest co- 
operation. 


ODO 
PENNSYLVANIA MARRIAGE-PROPERTY 
LAW 


When a husband and father dies intestate 
his widow, after all debts are paid, succeeds 
to the use for her life of one third (dower) 
of the real estate, and to one-third of the 
personal estate absolutely. If there are no 
children, she has the use of one-half the 
realty, including the family mansion, for 
life, and half the personal property, in fee. 

But the husband can, by his will, cut her 
off with the third of all the property, and 
he can annul her dower by a bona fide mort- 
gage, or by a judicial sale of real estate to 
pay his debts. 

Mark the difference. When a wife dies 
intestate, without children, her widower 
has all her separate personal estate abso- 
lutely, and the use of all her real estate dur- 
ing his life. Bear in mind that this is prop- 
erty to which the widower has contributed 
nothing whatever, and yet he gets double 
the amount that the widow gets, in property 
which she has often helped to acquire, and 
which has been augmented by the income 
of her private property. She supports her- 
self from her own income, and works all 
the years of her marriage to accumulate 
what should be a joint conjugal fund; but 
at her death she cannot devise a farthing of it. 

Pennsylvania law-givers should blush in- 
stead of boast when their unequal and un- 
just laws pass in review before them. A 
wife cannot deed her realty unless joined 
by the husband. This is to protect his 
“right by the courtesy,” which is the same 
amount in her separate property as her 
dower in the joint estate, or what is mis- 
called the husband’s estate. She can only 
be declared femme sole tradér, when her hus- 
band refuses to provide for her, or deserts 
her. This law secures the wife’s services 
to the husband as effectually as though she 
were his slave. The will of a wife made 
before marriage is null and void under all 
circumstances, whereas a husband’s will un- 
der like conditions is never nullified unless 
he leaves a widow. A wife cannot recover 
her separate property unless her husband 
join in the suit. If he is impecunious her 
estate is liable for all family debts. If she 
obtains a divorce on the ground of adultery, 
her dower is forfeited, and she only gets 
back half of her own property and money 
which she had at marriage; whereas a di- 
vorce has no effect on the husband’s ‘‘right 
by the courtesy.’’ 

When the estate of a deceased husband is 
declared inso!vent, his widow and children 
are more meagerly provided for in Pennsyl- 
vania than in any other State that I have 
visited, Delawareexcepted. They have but 





$300 in money, or its value in household 
furniture, and every insolvent householder 
is entitled to that much, so there is no extra 
provision made for the widow and father- 
less babes. In most of the states there is a 
humane homestead law, which secures a 
shelter to the grief.stricken family which no 
creditor can wrest from them; and thereis a 
special allowance made by the court having 
jurisdiction for their benefit, during the set- 
tlement of the estate. 

Turning from conflict to peace and all 
womanly loveliness, I wish to make men- 
tion of one whose fame will never die, whose 
inspiring love will never grow dim in the 
hearts of men, whose spotless life will leave 
a shining track all along the untold years. 
When the ‘‘spirit moved,” as move it did 
in its happiest mood, in answer to my 
prayer, perhaps(?), I heard this saintly 
mother in Israel, “ho is eighty-five years of 
age, speak to more than a thousand school- 
children. I wish I could paint the pathos, 
the beauty, the strength, of the advice she 
gave those children, as she stood there in 
that plain Quaker church, with the soft 
light falling about her like a benediction. 
In her life is exemplified the true beauty of 
holiness, 

One bright morning I turned the key on 
care, and, with my constant companion, 
‘Probate Confiscation” (several copies) was 
whirled away by the power of the tireless 
iron-horse over green fields and through bits 
of delicious wild-wood, to Vineland, New 
Jersey. I went to see one whom I have 
known and loved, as author, from child- 
hood. I found her in the invalid’s chair, a 
calm, dignified, beautiful woman, crowned 
with a halo of silver hair. Her threescore 
and ten plus eight years sit lightly upon her 
personal appearance. Her tender, blue-grey 
eyes are very fine still, and her face has a 
soft, delicate glow. Frances Dana Gage 
never shouldered a musket, but she fur- 
nished four sons when the Union was im- 
perilled, who quadrupled that service for 
her. For a souvenir of remembrance she 
gave me a copy of her thrilling temperance 
story, ‘‘Elsie Magoon,” which ought to be 
read by everyreformer. I have also visited 
the home (in the truest sense of the word) 
of M. Louisa Thomas, who has a farm of 
twenty acres, at Tycona. A lovely, culti- 
vated lady who is known on two continents. 
I speak of and particularize this ‘‘home,” 
because it is not an ordinary home, and the 
presiding genius is not an ordinary woman; 
for, after cultivating her fair acres in the 
most scientifically approved manner, she 
has still time left to cultivate her responsive 
brain. 

For sixteen years her husband, a Univer- 
salist clergyman, has been an invalid, and 
she has provided for the household, educat- 
ing two sons, one for the bar and the other 
for the medical profession. During these 
active years she has educated thirteen other 
children, black and white, to lives of use- 
fulness. I wish I could reproduce all the 
bright, practical things she said, while proud- 
ly showing me over the animate portion of 
her farm. To listen to the words of a suc- 
cessful woman—words which fell like pearls 
from the lips of experience; to hear of ob- 
stacles overcome and of grand hopes for 
the future, is as exhilarating to me as a 
glass of champagne or a crisp, January 
morning. 

As the world is moved by a golden lever, 
I will adjust the lens fo. ‘nancial view. 
The yearly revenue from twenty-five hives 
of bees, $100, 861 pounds of butter at fifty 
cents per pound, made from the milk of 
four sleek Alderneys that looked like twin 
sisters of the Glastonburies. At four weeks 
of age, the calves of these cows sell for 
fifty dollarsa head. During the hot months 
the cream was sold at the rate of five dollars 
aday. Several hundred pure white Brah- 
mas worth from two to six dollars apiece. 
They are splendid layers, and their eggs 
readily sell for 124¢ cents each, for setting 
purposes. There were stacks of wheat, and 
innumerable shocks of corn, and roods of 
tubers awaiting the hoe or whatever new- 
fangled instrument brings them to the sur- 
face now-a-days. I failed to get the market 
value of the grain or small fruits raised, 
but if the latter are all as relishable as the 
ruby currant-jam I tasted at tea, they should 
rival in price a king’s ransom. Here is 
another of the elect, whose name I dare 
not mention. A woman of rare loveliness 
and beauty of character, as well as of form 
and features. She wears the widow's cap; 
for her valiant young husband laid down 
his life for his country’s righteous cause 
during the Rebellion. 

Two hours I sat in this lady's artistic par- 
lor, and listened to the story of her life. 
Above and beyond her, hanging upon 
the wall, was a portraitof the handsome 
face and manly figure, in lieutenant’s uni- 
form, of the ‘‘dead so dear.” How well 
they must have looked together! He, with 
his clear blue eyes and fair complexion, and 
she, with her wealth of Bastilian beauty. 
She spoke in tender praise of her mother, 
who was as fragile as a water lily physical- 
ly, but brave, strong, and full of achieve- 
ments mentally. Then I better understood 
the source of the power of the fascinating 
woman before me. She regretted that she 
was able to accomplish so little herself in 
the great drama of life; but when I read 





over the lists of officers of the various in- 
stitutions in this city, of progressive art 
and active charities, and found her fair 
name shining out like a star everywhere 
among the noble workers, I marveled how 
she could do so much, until I remembered 
the heroic deeds of the mother before her. 
Then I thought ‘‘All things are possible 
with such a mother and such a daughter.” 
Mrs. J. W. Stow 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
ede 


DANGER AHEAD. 


When the Prince of Wales attended one 
of the English concerts in the palace of the 
Trocadéro, the managers thought them- 
selves justified in charging $4 and $2 for 
the dest seats. The people stayed away, 
agreeing no doubt, with the old lady who 
remarked: “Lord love your soul, honey, 
who wants to pay $4 to lookathim? Can’t 
anybody go to Mabille of a Saturday night 
for a dollar, and see him there?” The Mar- 
quis of Lorne, the Prince of Wales’ brother- 
in-law, has been recently appointed Gover- 
nor General of Canada, He will probably 
soon arrive in America. 

We learn from the Shield of Aug. 8tb, that 
‘Lord Lorne has always been a strong sup- 
porter of the Contagious Diseases Acts in 
England.” 

There are a large number of influential 
men inthe United States who would gladly 
see a similar set of laws established in this 
country. These men are probably well 
aware of Lord Lorne’s positien on this mat- 
ter. It is important that the friends of Vir- 
tue should be on thealert. C. ©. H. 

E, Orange N. ¥. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 


N. E. Women’s Club.—The Roomsat 4 Park 
Street will be open Monday, October 21. On and 
after that date, members can renew their tickets, and 
applications for membership will be received by the 
Clerk. 8. B. Ort, 

















The Moral Education Association will 
hold a meeting on Saturday, Nov. 2, 3 P.m., at 24 
Worcester St., Boston. Miss H. 8. Tolman will read 
& paper on ‘‘Intention” which will be followed by 
discussion. All cordially invited. 





T. W. Higginson’s address is 17 Kirkland St., 
Cambridge, Mass., or care of American Literary Ba- 
reau, Cooper Institute, New York. 


Ladies Ghoggens Boston will find a nice 
place to dine at Mrs. Stockwell’s, 13 Temple Place. 
Single dinners 25 cents. Board by the week $3.00. 


The Woman’s Union Rooms, 4 Park 
Street. Sanday Meeting for Women 3 e.m. A paper 
te be given by Miss H. L. Tolmon “Ocean Teach- 

ngs.”’ 


HMarvard Examinations for Women. 
An experienced teacher proposes to tit for Harvard 
Examinationsin modern languages, History and Lit- 
erature at ress onabdle prices. Best Cambridge refer- 
ences. Address, M., Woman's Jovanat Office, 














“ery B. Owens, nurse, 25 Cliff Street, Boston 
Highlands. Experience of seven years. Reference, 
E. C. Keller, M. D., Jamaica Plain, Mass. am39 


A Voung Lady of experience, desires a posi 
tion wita a florist to make up, and will in every way 
make herself generally useful. Situation more an 
object thin salary. Good references, Address 5 
Peabody Street, Boston Highlands. 


Miss E. F. Laue, a graduate of Boston Uni- 
versity, a14 wo has mad four years’ experience in 
teaching, will prepare pupils for any college, or for 
the clarvard Exaninations for Women. Also will 
give instruction in special studies, eitner privately or 
in schools. Re2ference.—J, W. Lindsay, Dean of the 
College of Liberal Arts, Boston Uaiversity; A. H. 
Buck, Professor of Greek and German; Geo. T. Dip- 
pold, Instructor in French. -gAddresa K. F. Lang, 
20 Beacon Street. 











Partner Wanted.—An energetic business per- 
son, man or woman, wanted to buy one half interest 
in the BEACON oF Progress, (which is published at 
Indianapolis, [ndiana,) and to take charge of the sub- 
scription department. The Beacon isa weekly paper, 
only five months old and is now self-sustaiaing, but 
we wish to enlarge it and extend its circulation. A 
small amount of cash required. Applicants must 
favor WoMAN SUFFRAGE. — ms 

MARY K. HAGGART, Ha. & Prop, 

Indianapolis, Ind. f. 


“MEDICAL REGISTER. 
E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 


Homeeopathiet. 


775 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Office*hours from 1 to 8 P. m. 


wa Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 











773 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 8to9a.m.,and2to4p.m. ly 





Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Ge" Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from/310 a. mw. to 5 P. m., daiy. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 





Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 


Office and’residence, 


3 Hamilton |Place, Boston. 
Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 











Lectures,—The undersigned respectfully offers 
the following lectures. 

The Great Pyramtd.—Throuzh one of the 
most extraordinary discoveries of modern times, the 
clue to the mystery of the Great Pyramid of Jeezah 
in Ezypt, has been given to the world; and what was 
considered by the ancients as the chief of the seven 
wonders of the world is now shown to be more won- 
derful than they deemed. The chief discoveries are 
given in this lecture. 

Oar Financial Problem. — The lecturer 
does not believe that the bullionists are knives, or 
the zreenbackers fools; bat that we have come to & 
new timein the history of man, and that the solu 
tion of the great problem of our country to-day can 
only be achieved by gathering the truth from both 
sides into sonathing on a higher plane than either 
now holds. 

The Diuger of the Republic.—An alarm 





cry. 
— ten dollars and expenses, with modifica- 

tions. Jzus38 H. Jones. 
North Abington, Masa. 
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